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ABSTRACT 


This thesis-project set out to determine whether first-time pastors struggle to write 
effective sermons or sermon series because they do not know their congregations and 
they do not make use of the methods employed through congregational analysis. The 
author reviewed literature, surveyed first-time pastors and interviewed seasoned pastors, 
and consulted with an industry expert. Then, he compiled this quantitative and qualitative 
data. Next, the author looked at the implications of the findings and walked through the 
scenario of the first-time pastor’s usage of a congregational analysis training manual, 
designed by the author. Limitations of the study and recommendations for further 


research are presented, followed by a summary of the study overall. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE PROBLEM AND ITS SETTING 


This thesis explores one facet of preaching: congregational analysis. Preaching 
can be described as the communicating of God’s truth by God’s servant to meet the needs 
of people.' Parishioners sit in the pews each week with spiritual and emotional needs that 
they are expecting to be met by the preaching of God’s Word. Andrew D. Lester writes, 
“Ministry in crisis situations has a long history in the Christian Church (as in all 
religions). When religious people are in crisis, they frequently seek out the pastor/priest 
because the suffering that attends crises raises spiritual and theological questions.” 
Preaching can also be used as a tool for discipleship with the purpose of helping 
individuals to grow in their obedience to God. This is what Paul had in mind when he 
states, “Every scripture is inspired by God and useful for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, and for training in righteousness” (2 Timothy 3:16, NET). 

This thesis deals with the world of the contemporary audience. It addresses the 
disparities that exist in developing and preaching sermon series that address the needs of 
the congregation. It also addresses the process of eliminating those disparities through 
congregational analysis. Chapter One sets forth the problem and setting as well as my 
thesis statement. Chapter Two lays out the theological framework that informs my thesis. 
Chapter Three consists of the literature review. In it I discuss what other authors have 


written about homiletics, public speaking, new pastors, and church analysis. Chapter Four 


1 Warren Wiersbe and David W. Wiersbe, The Elements of Preaching (Carol Stream: Tyndale 
House Publishers, Inc. , 1986), 17. 


2 Andrew D. Lester, Hope in Pastoral Care and Counseling (Louisville: Westminster John Knox 
Press, 1995), 57. 


sets forth the project design. Chapter Five explains the outcomes of the project’s 
research. 
Identification of the Problem 

Some people have reported that new pastors are often at a disadvantage in 
forming effective sermon series. This disadvantage exists because in many cases he or 
she may not have a personal relationship with the congregation. In order to meet the 
spiritual needs of the congregation, the pastor must first know them. Unfortunately, a 
second fact creates a problem: In many cases he or she has not received training in 
congregational analysis. A congregational analysis helps the pastor to discover the 
demographics within the congregation. Not only will it help to identify the activities, 
interests, world views, attitudes, values, behaviors, spiritual maturity level, and needs of 
the congregation; it will also help to identify the church’s stage of growth and the reason 
for being at that particular stage. The congregational analysis is valuable because it 
equips the pastor with the pertinent information that is needed to develop a strategic plan 
for that local church. This strategic plan includes sermon series that are designed to 
address the emotional and spiritual needs of the congregation. It takes time to build 
relationships with the congregation. When a pastor has built healthy relationship with his 
or her congregation by talking with them one-on-one, visiting them in their homes, 
making hospital visits, counseling in the midst of crisis, talking about life during lunch or 
dinner, and so on, then he or she will have a better understanding of the spiritual and 
emotional needs of the congregation. When a new pastor is called to a church, he or she 
may not have had the luxury of building those relationships in order to understand the 


needs of the congregation. 


In addition to preaching to meet the spiritual needs of the congregation, it is 
vitally important to minister to the emotional needs of the congregation. Some people in 
the congregation experience emotional distress and they may not understand how to 
handle it. Feelings such as loneliness, fear, lack of hope, despair, anger, sadness, anxiety, 
distrust, rejection, and abandonment are present in our pews each week. These feelings 
can have a major impact on a person’s physical and spiritual behavior because humans 
are holistic beings. In severe cases of depression and despair, a person’s emotional state 
of being can hinder them from functioning properly in their everyday life. According to 
Lester, “Pastoral care and counseling often occur in the context of human dilemmas in 
which some external event or internal chaos unexpectedly threatens physical, social, 
psychological, and spiritual stability. Definitions of crises abound, but they all refer to a 
disruption in human existence that creates a higher level of anxiety than normally 


”3 God has not been silent on 


experienced and throws us into a state of disequilibrium. 
these issues. He has spoken about emotions at great length in the Scriptures. For an 
example, Jesus repeatedly tells his disciples not to worry about their physical needs in 
Matthew 6:25—34. It is the responsibility of the pastor to address these emotional issues, 
such as worry, by communicating what God has said concerning them. Sermons that 
address the emotional needs of the congregation can be encouraging, comforting, 
liberating, and life changing. Biblical sermons that address the emotional needs of people 


will enable them to experience God during the moment of preaching. Harry Emerson 


Fosdick has also written extensively on this subject. 


3 Lester, 44. 


However, as stated above, when a pastor does not know his congregation 
personally he does not know their spiritual or emotional needs. He or she is preaching in 
the wind, hoping to hit something until he or she has been properly informed about issues 
such as the congregation’s socioeconomic background, sin issues, personal failures, 
emotional hang-ups, misconceptions, worldviews, spiritual maturity, and church history. 
This information and more should be taken into consideration when preparing a sermon 
series as well as individual sermons. Without this information the new pastor’s sermons 
will not hit their targets with precision and consistency. Individuals in the pew will not 
consider the sermons as relevant and valuable to their everyday lives. Understanding the 
life experiences of the congregation will inform the new pastor on the “hot button” issues 
in the church. It will also inform as to which topics are delicate. The pastor could find 
himself or herself preaching broad topics that deal with subgroups in the church such as 
singles, windows, young families, and retirees in hopes of connecting with the people, 
but the pastor might miss the specific issues that those subgroups struggle with. It is also 
true that every subgroup is unique. For example, not every young adult family struggles 
with time management or finances. There are some young families that are disciplined in 
managing their schedules and are financially secure. If a pastor attempts to connect with 
the young families by only discussing mismanagement of time and the lack of finances, 
he or she may be unsuccessful. The preacher may also be viewed as out of touch and 
irrelevant. 

The Author’s Personal Desire for the Study 
I am currently the senior pastor at Family of Faith Christian Community Church 


(FOFCCC). Our church website is www.fofccc.net. The church has been in existence for 


nine years. We are located in Duncanville, Texas. Duncanville is approximately five 
miles south of Dallas. Duncanville is a racially diverse city but predominately African 
American, Caucasian, and Hispanic. The church is located on the corner of Camp 
Wisdom and Hill City. Camp Wisdom is a major street where thousands of vehicles 
travel each day. We are a predominately middle-class African American church. Those 
who have at least a bachelor’s degree are 75% of the membership. The percentage of our 
active members between the ages of fifty and seventy-two is 75%. One of our elders 
often jokingly describes the church as an older group. However, there are also a few 
single young adults that attend regularly. The congregation at FOFCCC averages forty- 
five attendees each Sunday morning and thirteen each Wednesday night. Our two 
primary services are Sunday morning worship and Wednesday night Bible study. 

The congregation has been physically and emotionally divided because of 
numerous conflicts that have taken place over the past seven years. The church has 
experienced two splits. The church is one third of the size it was two years ago. Each split 
resulted from conflicts between members and leadership that were not resolved. The 
mindset of the members and some of the leaders was an attitude of “my way or the 
highway.” As with little children, when things did not go the way some members wanted, 
they took their financial resources and left the church. Furthermore, two of the previous 
pastors decided to start their own churches and to take some of the tithing members with 
them. Neither the members nor the leaders understood how to work through conflict in a 
biblical and healthy fashion. They did not understand the importance or impact of biblical 
conflict resolution. The church has been functioning in an unhealthy way for the last 


seven years to the point where it has decreased the morale of the congregation. When I 


became the senior pastor, I noticed that no one was willing to address issues when there 
was a disagreement or when something offensive was unintentionally said. They 
remained mum out of fear that a shouting match would ensue or more people would leave 
the church. This is unhealthy because it often leads to resentment, gossip, bitterness, 
lashing out, and poor worship experience. The environment was not conducive to 
spiritual or emotional growth. 

Family of Faith Christian Community Church is my first pastorate. I became the 
senior pastor of this church on April 8, 2012. Initially I did not know the complete history 
of the church. Neither did I have a clear understanding of the emotional or spiritual needs 
of the congregation. It took about ten months before I discovered that 50% of the married 
couples in our church were previously married and that 60% of our singles were 
divorced. After nine months into the pastorate, I discovered that four of our members 
were widowed. Previously I thought there was only one. I did not know the people within 
the church and therefore I did not know what messages to preach. It was not until after I 
had gotten to know them personally that I had a better idea of the spiritual and emotional 
needs of the congregation. After I discovered their needs, I was better equipped to 
develop sermon series to meet their emotional and spiritual needs. 

Research Questions 

Given the problems described above, the primary research question of this thesis 
project is: How can new pastors be trained in congregational analysis in order to 
form effective sermon series? Related questions are: What extent of training do first- 
time pastors already have? Is the training that new pastors have adequate? What 


additional training do they need in order to form effective sermon series? How does 


congregational analysis affect the creation of sermon series? What elements of 
congregational analysis are crucial for the pastor to meet the emotional and spiritual 
needs of the flock? 
Thesis: New pastors can form effective sermon series (series that meet the 
true emotional and spiritual needs of the congregation) by completing a 
congregational analysis and forming sermon series accordingly. This means 
preaching topics that are relevant to congregants and that accurately address emotional as 
well as spiritual issues. I defend this thesis by completing the following: 
1. Explore the theology of preaching, pastoring, and the church in Chapter 
Two. 
2. Review pertinent literature that pertains to homiletics, public speaking and 
persuasion, new pastors, and church analysis in Chapter Three. 
3. Complete a project design to test my thesis in Chapter Four. 


4. Analyze and review the project’s results in Chapter Five. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL BACKGROUNDS 


In Chapter Two I discuss three topics. First, I discuss the theology of preaching. 
Second, I discuss the theology of pastoring. Third, I discuss the theology of the church. 
These three theologies are included in Chapter Two because they explain how the Word 
of God, the pastor, and the church are used by God to meet the spiritual and emotional 
needs of parishioners. 

Theology of Preaching 

I begin this chapter by first discussing the theology of preaching. I complete this 
task by answering the following four questions: First, what is preaching? Second, what is 
the purpose of preaching? Third, why is clarity important in preaching? Fourth, how does 
the incarnation of Christ help to develop a theology of preaching? 

Many people have asked, “What is preaching?” The answer to this question 
depends on whom you ask. Warren and David Wiersbe describe preaching as the 
communication of God’s truth by God’s servant to meet the needs of people.' William A. 
Broadus states, “The great appointed means of spreading the good tidings of salvation 
through Christ is preaching—words spoken whether to the individual, or to the 


”*? The term “preaching” is often used interchangeably when referring to 


assembly. 
evangelistic speaking (proclamation of the gospel) and pastoral speaking (teaching). 


Preaching can be defined as the communication of the Word of God to men, women, and 


1 Warren Wiersbe and David W. Wiersbe, The Elements of Preaching (Carol Stream, IL: Tydale 
House, 1986), 17. 


2 William A. Broadus, On the Preparation and Delivery of Sermons (Lafayette, IN: Sovereign 
Grace, 1870), 1. 


children with the intent of accomplishing a particular purpose, such as meeting the 
spiritual and emotional needs of the congregation. 

In attempting to formulate a theology of preaching, it is important to understand 
that preaching has multiple purposes. Four of these purposes include discipleship, 
equipping the saints for their work in ministry, forming God’s church, and sanctifying the 
body of Christ. We will discuss each of them below, starting with discipleship. 

Many pastors spend countless hours preparing to communicate God’s Word to 
His people in order to help them to reach spiritual maturity. Discipleship is the term 
usually used to describe this process. Jesus told His disciples, “Therefore go and make 
disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, teaching them to obey everything I have commanded you’”(Matthew 28:19- 
20, NET). In those verses, the disciples are given a commandment by Jesus to teach all 
that He has commanded. They were not to teach some of what Jesus has commanded, but 
all. This means that the preacher’s job is to teach the whole counsel of God. Why did 
God ordain preaching to take place? According to Matthew 28:19, one purpose of 
preaching is to produce righteous thinking and living—discipleship. Paul told Timothy 
that he will be able to teach, reprove, correct, and train the church in righteousness 
through Scriptures (2 Timothy 3:16). Scott Gibson agrees, stating, “Preaching is a means 
of discipleship, a shaping of men and women into the people God wants them to be— 
growing, deep believers able to face the world in which they live because they have been 


993 


nurtured to do so by the Word.”” The corporate body and the individuals that make up the 


body of Christ are moving from spiritual immaturity to spiritual maturity. Through 


3 Scott Gibson, Preaching with a Plan (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2012), 17. 


10 


preaching, a pastor spiritually feeds and nurtures the corporate body so that it looks more 
like Christ. With this in mind, Jesus told Peter, who would soon become a pastor of the 
Jerusalem church, to demonstrate his love for Christ by feeding His sheep (John 21:15). 
In addition to discipleship, another purpose of preaching is to equip the saints for 
their work in ministry. The apostle Paul states, “It was he who gave some as apostles, 
some as prophets, some as evangelists, and some as pastors and teachers, to equip the 
saints for the work of ministry, that is, to build up the body of Christ” (Ephesians 4:11- 
12, NET). Preaching does just that. Preaching builds up and edifies the body of Christ. 
According to 1 Corinthians 14:3, the specific purpose of preaching is to provide strength, 
encouragement, and consolation to the body of Christ. Jay Adams writes, “The purpose 
of preaching, then, is to effect change among the members of God’s church that builds 
them up individually and that builds up the body as a whole. Individually, good pastoral 
preaching helps each person in the congregation to grow in faith, conforming his life 
more and more to biblical standards. Corporately, such preaching builds up the church as 
a body in the relationship of parts to the whole, and the whole to God and to the world.”* 
Another purpose of preaching is to form God’s church. God forms His church 
through the preaching of the gospel. It is quite possible to observe nature and as a result 
draw the conclusion that there is a God, or a higher power. However, it is impossible to 
discover Christ and his work of salvation on the cross by observing God’s creation. In 
order to be introduced to Jesus, to learn of his salvific work, and to believe in Him for 
salvation, one has to hear the Gospel proclaimed. Paul told the Corinthian church, “For 


since the wisdom of God the world by its wisdom did not know God, God was willing to 


4 Jay E. Adams, Preaching with Purpose (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1992), 14. 
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save those who believe by the foolishness of preaching” (1 Corinthians 1:21, NET). This 
is also what Paul meant when he states, “For everyone who calls on the name of the Lord 
will be saved. How can they call on one they have not believed in? And how are they to 
believe in one they have not heard of? And how are they to hear without someone 
preaching to them?” (Romans 10:13-14, NET). On the day of Pentecost, Peter stood up 
and preached the word of God, and as a result about 3,000 people were added to the 
church (Acts 2:14-41). Faith is a prerequisite for salvation, and “faith comes through 
what is heard, and what is heard comes through the preached word of Christ” (Romans 
10:17, NET). It was Peter who told the church that the Word of God had been proclaimed 
to them, and as a result they had been born anew (1Peter 1:23,25). Jesus’ message to the 
world was a message of repentance. Matthew wrote, “From that time Jesus began to 
preach this message: ‘Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is near’” (Matthew 4:17). 

Speaking on how God calls forth the church through preaching, Jeffrey Arthurs 
writes, “We are born again by the ‘living and enduring Word of God . . . the Word what 
was preached to us’(1 Peter 1:23, 25). Faith comes by hearing the Word of God, and 
hearing demands that someone preach (Romans 10:14-15); therefore, preaching is the 
means by which God forms his Church. Through preaching God grants faith, repentance, 
and new life.”° 

Another purpose of preaching is to sanctify and spiritually cleanse the believer. 
Timothy, who was a young pastor, was told by his mentor Paul, “Until I come, give 


attention to the public reading of Scripture, to exhortation, to teaching” (1 Timothy 4:13). 


5 Haddon Robinson and Craig Brian Larson, eds., The Art & Craft of Biblical Preaching (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2005), 54. 


12 


According to John 17:17 and Ephesians 5:26, the Word of God sanctifies and spiritually 
washes us. 

Again, preaching has multiple purposes which include discipleship, equipping 
saints, forming God’s church, and sanctifying the body of Christ. It is important for the 
preacher to know what purpose her or she is attempting to accomplish when crafting the 
sermon. 

In developing a theology of preaching, I have discussed both the meaning and the 
purpose of preaching. I will now discuss the importance of clarity when preaching. In 
order for the preached Word to be effective and to accomplish its purpose, it has to be 
communicated in a way that is clearly understood. Paul states in Colossians 4:3-4, “At the 
same time pray for us too, that God may open a door for the message so that we may 
proclaim the mystery of Christ, for which I am in chains. Pray that I may make it known 
as I should.” Paul understood that it was not enough to just preach God’s Word. If he 
wanted to make disciples and spiritually transform them into the image of Christ, then the 
Word that he communicated had to be clearly understood by those who heard his 
preaching. This is a lesson of which many preachers need to be aware. Preachers have a 
responsibility to make sure that they are communicating God’s Word in a manner that the 
target audience can grasp and understand. 

The incarnation of Jesus Christ is also included in my theology of preaching, in 
addition to the meaning of preaching, the purpose of preaching, and the importance of 
clarity when preaching. The incarnation of Jesus is included in my theology of preaching 
because it helps to understand how to develop effective sermon series. Regarding the 


incarnation of Jesus, I will discuss three aspects. First, through the incarnation, God 
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identifies with and learns the needs of humanity. Second, through the incarnation, God 
meets the needs of humanity. Third, through the incarnation, God meets the needs of 
humanity in a timely manner. 

God, through the incarnation, identifies with humanity. The prologue of John’s 
gospel paints a portrait that helps us to understand the incarnation as a means of 
identification: 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 

God. He was in the beginning with God. All things came into being through him, 

and without him not one thing came into being. What has come into being in him 

was life, and the life was the light of all people.... But to all who received him, 
who believed in his name, he gave power to become children of God, who were 
born, not of blood or of the will of the flesh or of the will of man, but of God. And 
the Word became flesh and lived among us, and we have seen his glory, the glory 
as of a father’s only son, full of grace and truth. (John 1:1-4, 12-14, NET) 

In Christ, God identified with us and as a result met our needs. Craig A. Loscalzo 
in Preaching Sermons that Connect claims that the incarnation is the ultimate paradigm 
of identification. He writes, “To comprehend completely the issues faced by real people, 
God became human in Christ. He experienced all the realities of humankind—joy, 
hardship, temptation, fun, pain, anxiety, exuberance, the desire to be obedient to God the 
Father. In Christ, God identified with us.”° The writer of Hebrews described how Jesus 
identified with humanity, enabling Him to meet our needs. He wrote, “For we do not 
have a high priest incapable of sympathizing with our weakness, but one who has been 
tempted in every way just as we are, yet without sin. Therefore let us confidently 


approach the throne of grace to receive mercy and find grace whenever we need help” 


(Hebrews 4:15-16, NET). He knows what it is like to suffer. He knows what it is like to 


6 Craig A. Loscalzo, Preaching Sermons That Connect: Effective Communication Through 
Identification (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity, 1992), 56. 
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struggle with submitting to God’s will. He knows what it is like to pray to God for help. 
He also knows what is like have His prayers heard by God. Speaking of Jesus praying to 
God and being heard, the writer of Hebrews states, “During his earthly life Christ offered 
both requests and supplications, with loud cries and tears, to the one who was able to save 
him from death and he was heard because of his devotion.” He knows what it is like to 
learn how to be obedient to God. The writer of Hebrews also states, “Although he was a 
son, he learned obedience through the things he suffered” (Hebrews 5:8, NET). God is 
aware of our needs. This is what Jesus told his disciples. He states, “Do not be like them, 
for your Father knows what you need before you ask him” (Matthew 6:8, NET). Through 
the incarnation of Christ, God identified with mankind and learned of our needs. In order 
for a preacher to create effective sermons, he or she must be able to identify with the 
people and know their needs. 

The incarnation can be used to develop a theology of preaching not only because 
through it God identifies with humanity and learns of our needs, but also because through 
it He meets our needs. 

Jesus is the Word wrapped in flesh. He met the greatest need of humanity, the 
forgiveness of sins. It is only through the shed blood of Jesus that our sins are forgiven. 
Speaking of Jesus’ finished works on the cross, the writer of Hebrews states, “Indeed 
according to the law almost everything was purified with blood, and without the shedding 
of blood there is no forgiveness” (Hebrews 9:22, NET). He gave us the ability to have an 
eternal relationship with God. 

One of our needs was to be reconciled to God and it is through Christ that God 


does it. Paul told the church at Corinth, “And all these things are from God who 
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reconciled us to himself through Christ, and who has given us the ministry of 
reconciliation. In other words, in Christ God was reconciling the world to himself, not 
counting their trespasses against them” (2 Corinthians 5:19, NET). He is described as the 
Prince of Peace because he brought peace between God and us. Paul told the church at 
Rome, “Therefore, since we have been declared righteous by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom we have also obtained access by faith 
into this grace in which we stand, and we rejoice in the hope of God’s glory” (Romans 
5:1-2, NET). 

In describing the implication of the Word dwelling among mankind, John states, 
“But to all who have received him—those who believe in his name—he has given the 
right to become God’s children—children not born by human parents or by human desire 
or a husband’s decision, but by God” (John 1:12-13, NET). It is because of the 
incarnation, the Word of God wrapped in flesh, that we have a relationship with God. 
When we were in need of salvation, Jesus brought it. John states, “For this is the way 
God loved the world: He gave his one and only Son, so that everyone who believes in 
him will not perish but have eternal life” (John 3:16, NET). Through the incarnation, we 
received salvation and a new life in Christ Jesus. F. F. Bruce writes, “Spiritual birth and 
the new life to which it is the gateway are prominent themes in the Gospel of John. The 
remnant which gave the Word a welcome when he came into the world received the 
birthright to all the blessings and privileges which his coming was designed to impart. 


These blessings and privileges are summed up in this, that they were admitted to 
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membership in the family of God. To enter God’s family one must received his Word— 
in other terms, one must believe in his name.”” 

Sin and death entered into the world when Adam disobeyed God. Paul wrote, “So 
then, just as sin entered the world through one man and death through sin, and so death 
spread to all people because all sinned—” (Romans 5:12, NET). Genesis 3:15 contains 
the promise of the redemption of mankind after the fall of Adam and Eve. Jesus is the one 
who brought that redemption. The incarnation of Jesus was the manifestation of the 
promise and it was fulfilled with Jesus Christ’s sacrificial death and resurrection. Paul 
confirmed this when he states, “Consequently, just as condemnation for all people came 
through one transgression, so too through the one righteous act came righteousness 
leading to life for all people. For just as through the disobedience of the one man many 
were made sinners, so also through the obedience of the one man many will be made 
righteous” (Romans 5:18-19, NET). Again, as we look at the incarnation of Christ and its 
ramification we see that God through the incarnation of Christ meets the needs of 
humanity. 

George R. Beasley-Murray affirms this point when he writes, 

The Logos is the source of all life and light of the world. The response among the 

nations to the activity of the Logos was, alas, no more fruitful than it was among 

Israel; one may also add that it was no less positive among them than in Israel! 

But the Logos was not discouraged; on the contrary, he involved himself with the 

life of the world in an ultimate manner: he became flesh that the glory of God 

might be revealed to all flesh. So through the universal embrace of his incarnate 


life and ministry, the way was made for the scattered children of God in all the 
earth to be united into one (cf. 11:51; 12:31-32).* 


7 F. F. Bruce, The Gospel of John (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1983), 38. 


8 George R. Beasley-Murray, The World Biblical Commentary: John, vol. 36 (Waco, TX: Word 
Books, 1987), 16. 
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The incarnation helps pastors to understand the importance of learning and 
understanding the needs of the congregation so that he or she may be able to meet those 
needs through the preached Word of God. This is exactly what Jesus did. He preached a 
Word that met the specific needs of the people that He was sent to help. In speaking 
about His preaching ministry, Jesus states, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
has anointed me to proclaim good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to 
captives and the regaining of sight to the blind, to set free those who are oppressed, to 
proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor” (Luke 4:18-20, NET). Because Jesus knew the 
specific needs of the people, He knew what message they needed. Likewise, pastors 
would do well in knowing the needs of their congregation so that they too can deliver a 
message that addresses the needs that are present in their congregation. 

Effective preaching meets the needs of the audience. Harold T. Bryson and James 
C. Taylor write, 


God intended sermons for people. The unique idea of proclaiming the Word of 
God started with the idea of helping people. The earliest forms of proclamation 
started centuries before Christ with the prophets, scribes, and other Old Testament 
leaders. The act of preaching reached its highest point when ‘Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the kingdom of God’ (Mark 1:14). The finest example of 
messages helping people can be seen in the ministry of Jesus. The Lord 
confronted people in the common place situations and presented great truths so 
people could be helped. When Jesus preached, people had burdens lifted. They 
felt a closeness with God that gave life meaning. They gained courage to face 
their weaknesses. They saw their failures not with fatalistic pessimism but with 
new possibilities. They found therapy in Jesus to resolve their selfishness 
manifested in hatred, prejudice, pride, and sensualism. When Jesus preached, 
people were allowed the possibilities of growth. Jesus helped people in his 
proclamation mainly because he put people into his messages. His sermons were 
delivered as a means to help people.” 


9 Harold T. Bryson and James C. Taylor, Building Sermons to Meet People’s Needs (Nashville: 
Broadman, 1980), 38-39. 
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Through the incarnation, not only do we see God identifying and meeting the 
needs of humanity, but we also see Him meeting those needs in a timely manner. He met 
needs of humanity while those needs were still present. This gives pastors a model to 
follow when preaching to their congregations. Pastors, after discovering the needs of their 
congregation, should then, through the preached Word, meet those needs in a timely 
manner. Paul wanted to make sure that his hearers understood that Jesus met their need of 
salvation while that need was still present; therefore, he states it three times in Romans 
5:6-10: “For while we were still helpless, at the right time Christ died for the ungodly” 
(Romans 5:6, NET). Repeating this in Romans 5:10 he wrote, “But God demonstrates his 
own love for us, in that while we were still sinners, Christ died for us” (Romans 5:8, 
NET). Then again he states, “For if while we were enemies we were reconciled to God 
through the death of his son, how much more, since we have been reconciled, will we be 
saved by his life” ( Romans 5:10, NET). Here we see repeatedly Paul is sharing this 
theological truth with his hearers because it is important for them to know that the need 
of humanity was met while the need was present. Salvation and reconciliation were 
immediate needs that were met on time by Jesus. Likewise the preacher should 
communicate God’s Word in a timely manner. 

Although it is true that God’s Word is timeless and always relevant, there are 
times when the Word seems more relevant because of the felt needs of the congregation. 
For example, a message related to God providing comfort in the midst of emotional hurt 
and loss might feel more timely after a catastrophic event has struck within a community. 
A message on God’s provision may seem more timely compared to a message on 


forgiveness after a major company has closed down and negatively impacted 30% of the 
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congregation. The message on forgiveness from Matthew 18:21-35 would certainly be 
relevant and useful. But the message on God’s ability to provide in the midst of a 
financial crises from 1 Kings 17:1-16 will speak to and meet the immediately felt needs 
of the congregation. Many will probably walk away uttering one of the following 
statements, “That Word was right on time. I needed that message this morning. The Word 
that pastor preached this morning has given me hope. I now feel like I can make it 
because pastor preached that message this morning. It was just for me.” 

In conclusion, the incarnation of Christ can be used as a means to develop a 
theology of preaching because it is through the incarnation of Christ that God identifies 
with humanity, learns of our needs, and meets them in a timely manner. Some of our 
needs will not be met until the end of this life. Likewise, preachers who desire to write 
effective sermons must be able to identify with the congregation, know their needs, and 
present a Word that meets those needs when they are present. This idea is echoed by 
Loscalzo, who writes, “The Christian faith views the Incarnation as the pivotal point of 
history. This says to us that in order to preach to meet the needs of the congregation in a 
timely manner means becoming one with them. When we identify with them to meet 
their needs, we follow the model of Christ.” '® 

Theology of Pastoring 

Effective sermon series are designed to meet the spiritual and emotional needs of 
the congregation. In most churches the pastor primarily does this job. To this end, a 
theology of pastoring is included in this chapter. God has called some individuals to 


pastor. According to Jeremiah 3:15, God gave the Israelites pastors according to His own 


10 Loscalzo, 57. 
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heart. Scripturally, the pastor is described as a shepherd. The shepherd has a 
responsibility to care for the sheep. Pastors spiritually lead and protect the people that 
God has given them. The writer of the book of Hebrews instructed, “Obey your leaders 
and submit to them, for they keep watch over your souls and will give an account for 
their work” (Hebrews 13:17, NET). Jeremiah explained, “I will install rulers over them 
who will care for them. Then they will no longer need to fear or be terrified. None of 
them will turn up missing. I, the Lord, promise it” (Jeremiah 23:4-5, NET). 

The shepherds of Israel failed to fulfill their task of leading, guiding, and 
protecting the people of Israel. Their failure is evident in Ezekiel chapter 34 when the 
prophet wrote, “Those who are sickly you have not strengthened, the diseased you have 
not healed, the broken you have not bound up, the scattered you have not brought back, 
nor have you sought for the lost; but with force and with severity you have dominated 
them. They were scattered for lack of a shepherd, and they became food for every beast 
of the field and were scattered” (Ezekiel 34:4-5, NASB). In discussing this passage of 
Scripture, Matthew D. Kim, professor at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, 
observes, 

The implications for pastors are crystal clear. Shepherds strengthen physically and 

spiritually weak and unwell persons. They pursue those who are lost or have 

exited the church’s doors. Shepherds lead in a gentle fashion. And they equip the 
flock so that they can defend themselves against the enemy’s attack. In the New 

Testament, Jesus took the image of pastor as shepherd a step further. Specifically, 

in John 10:15, he said, ‘And I lay down my life for the sheep.’ Shepherds care for 

their sheep even to the point of death." 

There are dire consequences for pastors who do not accurately fulfill their role as 
shepherds and mislead their parishioners. Those pastors will be held accountable when 


11 Matthew D. Kim, Seven Lessons for New Pastors: Your First Year in Ministry (St. Louis: 
Chalice, 2012), 46. 
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they stand before God on judgment day. God said that He will punish those pastors that 
abuse His people. “The Lord says, ‘The leaders of my people are sure to be judged. They 
were supposed to watch over my people like shepherds watch over their sheep. But they 
are causing my people to be destroyed and scattered. So the Lord of Israel has this to say 
about the leaders who are ruling over his people: You have caused my people to be 
dispersed and driven into exile. You have not taken care of them. So I will punish you for 
the evil that you have done. I, the Lord, affirm it!’” (Jeremiah 23:1-2, NET) 

One specific way that pastors have misled God’s people is through teaching false 
doctrine. When writing to Timothy, Paul states, “Now in Spirit explicitly says that in the 
later times some will desert the faith and occupy themselves with deceiving spirits and 
demonic teachings, influenced by hypocrisy of liars whose consciences are seared 
(1 Timothy 4:1-2, NET). Teaching false doctrine is a sin that will not go unpunished. Paul 
picked up this idea when he wrote to the Galatians, “Even if we (or any other angel from 
heaven) should preach a gospel contrary to the one we preached to you, let him be 
condemned to hell! As we have said before, and now I say again, if anyone is preaching 
to you a gospel contrary to what you received, let him be condemned to hell” (Galatians 
1:8-9, NET). The Bible teaches that everyone will stand before God on judgment day, 
and be held accountable for what they have done in this life. This includes pastors. The 
writer of Hebrews confirmed this when he told the church, “Obey your leaders and 
submit to them, for they watch over your souls and will give an account for their work” 
(Hebrews 13:17). 

In addition to shepherding, pastors are also given to the church for the purpose of 


teaching the congregation how to effectively serve God and others with their spiritual 
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gifts. The apostle Paul states, “And He gave some as apostles, and some as prophets, and 
some as evangelists, and some as pastors and teachers, for the equipping of the saints for 
the work of service, to the building up of the body of Christ”(Ephesians 4:11-12, 
NASB).In other words, God did not intend for the pastor to complete all of the ministry 
work that takes place within the body of Christ. He has given each believer at least one 
spiritual gift. That gift is given to each Christian to serve others. This is exactly what the 
apostle Paul told the church at Corinth: “Now there are different gifts, but the same 
Spirit. And there are different ministries, but the same Lord. And there are different 
results, but the same God who produces all of them in everyone. To each person the 
manifestation of the Spirit is given for the benefit of all” (1 Corinthians 12:4-7, NET). 

The Corinthian church was known for using their spiritual gifts in a way that 
pleased themselves rather than glorifying God. Therefore Paul had to instruct them to 
properly use their spiritual gifts in order to serve others in love and unity. God has called 
the saints to serve each other. There are times when the people within the church are not 
serving each other due to selfishness or ignorance. When the lack of service is present 
within a congregation, there is a need for the pastor to preach a biblical lesson regarding 
service. Perhaps a pastor can formulate a preaching series that educates, motivates, and 
challenges the congregation to serve each other as they serve God. 

As previously states, Pastors are shepherds that teach their congregation how to 
serve. They are also heralds of the gospel. Pastors have been given a responsibility to 
preach the gospel of Jesus Christ. By believing the gospel message (death, burial, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ), a sinner is saved. If a pastor does not fulfill his obligation as 


preacher of the gospel then it is likely that some sinners will not hear the message of 
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salvation and they will not believe. Without believing the gospel of Jesus Christ, a sinner 
will not be saved. Paul picked up this idea in his letter to the church at Rome when he 
wrote, “How then will they call on Him in whom they have not believed? How will they 
believe in Him whom they have not heard? And how will they hear without a 

preacher? How will they preach unless they are sent?” (Romans 10:14-15, NASB). 

Pastors exercise oversight over the local church in which they are appointed. 
Pastors function as elders of the church. Therefore, they have to possess certain spiritual 
characteristics in order to serve the body of Christ. These spiritual characteristics are 
listed in the book of Titus. Paul wrote, ““An elder must be blameless, the husband of one 
wife, with faithful children who cannot be charged with dissipation or rebellion....The 
overseer must be blameless as one entrusted with God’s work, not arrogant, not prone to 
anger, not a drunkard, not violent, not greedy for gain. Instead he must be hospitable, 
devoted to what is good, sensible, upright, devout, and self-controlled. He must uphold to 
the faithful message as it has been taught, so that he will be able to give exhortation in 
such healthy teaching and correct those who speak against it” (Titus 1:6-9, NET). 

In other words, a pastor should demonstrate spiritual maturity and Christ-like 
character before the congregation. Bill Lawrence writes, “An elder is a man of maturity 
and experience, a man who has been tested and proven in every area of life to have the 
qualities needed to lead the church under Christ. Elders are men of honor and trust, 
whose chief responsibility is to model obedience, grace, and spiritual maturity so that 


everyone in the church knows what an adult Christian is like. A pastor is worthy of his 
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position only if he is striving to model Christ-likeness though his ministry.” '* 


Pastors are not religious celebrities that should be placed on pedestals. Pastors are 
not put into place for the purpose being served by their congregations. Pastors are not to 
be considered higher than those that sit in pews on Sunday mornings. Pastors are 
servants. A pastor’s number-one job is to serve the people that God has entrusted into his 
or her care. Serving includes doing the dirty stuff that nobody else wants to do. This is 
what Jesus taught His disciples by way of example and then verbal instructions. John 
recorded the story of Jesus washing His disciples’ feet. This was one of the lowest and 
most menial acts of service that a leader could do. Jesus said to His disciples after 
washing their dirty feet, “You call me teacher and Lord, and do so correctly, for that is 
what I am. If I then, your Lord and Teacher, have washed your feet, you too ought to 
wash one another’s feet. For I have given you an example. You should do just as I have 
done for you. I tell you the solemn truth, the slave is not greater than his master, nor is the 
one who is sent as a messenger greater than the one who sent him” (John 13:13-16, 
NET). 

The pastor should serve the congregation in several ways, including but not 
limited to offering prayer, teaching, encouraging, comforting, counseling, evangelizing, 
making hospital visits, training, and equipping others to serve. Pastor Bill Lawrence 
writes, “Pastors and pew-sitters are to serve together in order to bring the gifts and 


energies of all the body of Christ into ministry and so multiply the impact of God’s Spirit 


12 William D. Lawrence, Effective Pastoring: Giving Vision, Direction, and Care to Your Church 
(Nashville: Word, 1999), 72. 
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throughout the world.”'° 

Pastors can expect to be rewarded for the service that they render to their 
congregation. This is exactly what Peter told the elders/pastors who were assigned to the 
local churches: “I urge the elders among you: Give a shepherd’s care to God’s flock 
among you, exercising oversight not merely as a duty but willingly under God’s 
direction, not for shameful profit but eagerly. And do not lord it over those entrusted to 
you, but be examples to the flock. Then when the Chief Shepherd appears, you will 
receive the crown of glory that never fades away” (1 Peter 5:1-4). 

The reward not only comes from God as an inheritance in heaven. Pastors can 
also expect to receive a blessing from their congregation in this lifetime. Paul told 
Timothy, “Elders who provide effective leadership must be counted worthy of double 
honor, especially those who work hard in speaking and teaching (1 Timothy 5:17, NET). 

In short, pastors are responsible for shepherding God’s people, exercising spiritual 
oversight over them, and equipping them to serve. Pastors should fulfill this ministry as 
an act of service in the spirit of love. Pastors can expect to be rewarded by God as a result 
of faithfully completing this assignment. For their service, pastors are rewarded by God 
and their congregations. 

As previously states, pastors are called by God to preach the gospel for the 
purpose of forming and building up the church. Since a pastor’s sermon series is designed 


to form and build up the church, a theology of the church is needed. 


13 Lawrence, 3. 
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Theology of the Church 

Several questions should be answered when attempting to construct a theology of 
the church. These questions consist of but are not limited to the following: What is the 
church? When was the church created? What are the purposes of the church? What 
metaphors are used to describe the church? In forming a theology of the church I will 
answer each of these questions. 

The church is the dwelling place of God. It is the place where the Spirit of God 
resides. Theologian Scot McKnight writes, 

The eschatological approach to ecclesiology, while it does not resolve all 

questions, enables us to define the essence of the church as the dwelling place of 

God, but that dwelling occurs through the Spirit (Van Gelder 2000). If Revelation 

21-22 is what it will be, that vision is also what it is in part now. The dialectic of 

the early Christian theologians, from Jesus through John, was that the future is 

present without consummation (Ladd and Hagner 1993). That dialectic requires 

that we see the church as present, incomplete manifestation of the dwelling of 

God among God’s people.“ 

The church is a spiritual organization that was founded on and built by Jesus. 
Jesus, speaking of the future, states this claim to Peter after Peter correctly answered 
Jesus’ question concerning His identity. Jesus states, “You are blessed, Simon son of 
Jonah, because flesh and blood did not reveal this to you, but my Father in heaven! And I 
tell you that you are Peter, and on this rock I will build my church, and the gates of Hades 
will not overpower it” (Matthew 16:17-19, NET). 

Jesus is not only the founder and builder of the church, but He is also a lover of 


the church. He demonstrated His love for the church by dying for her: Christ loved the 


church and gave Himself for her” (Ephesians 5:25, NET). Scot McKnight writes, 


14 Scot McKnight, “Ecclesiology” in The Routledge Companion to Modern Christian Thought, 
ed. Chad Meister and James Beilby (London and New York: Routledge Taylor & Francis, 2013), 448. 
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“Alongside this fundamental observation is that if the church is the dwelling place of 
God, that dwelling is defined by a Lamb Christology, a Christology of Jesus Christ who 
entered into the human condition, suffered on its behalf in order to forgive its sins and 
then rose victorious in order also to conquer sin and evil and Satan.”!° 

The church is God’s faith community. God began His faith community when He 
called Abraham and his family (Genesis12:1-3; 15:1-6). Through the Mosaic covenant 
Israel, eventually, became God’s people. This covenant was specifically for the children 
of Israel. However, God, eventually, broadened this covenant to include not only Jews, 
but also non-Jews. This broader covenant was designed to fulfill the promise that God 
made to Abraham: “All the people of the earth will be blessed through you” (Genesis 
12:3). 

The prophet Jeremiah prophesied this new covenant in stating that salvation will 
be extended to all people and nations. His prophecies refer to the church of the New 
Testament. Jesus is the mediator of the new covenant (Hebrews 8:6). He made the old 
covenant that was established through Moses obsolete (Hebrews 8:13). The new 
covenant, established by Jesus, is better because it also includes other people (Hebrews 
8:6). James Riley Estep, Jr., Michael J. Anthony, and Gregg R. Allison write, “In the 
teachings of Jesus, the transition from the nation of Israel to the church as God’s people 
is foreseen, emphasizing the inclusion of the Gentiles in to God’s people (see the parable 


of the vineyard; Matthew 21:33-46).”'° Israel and the church are not the same. One of the 


15 McKnight, 448. 


16 Michael J. Anthony, James Riley Estep, Jr., and Gregg R. Allison, A Theology for Christian 
Education (Nashville: B&H, 2008), 233. 
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distinguishing factors is that the church was founded by Jesus and it includes Gentiles. 
Addressing this issue, Scot McKnight writes, 
What distinguishes Israel from the church, and where the New Testament 
reflection on “kingdom” differs from Israel, is also what identifies the apostolic 
careers of Paul and also Peter. Namely, what took root in Peter’s preaching to 
Cornelius in Acts 10-11 is what became the hallmark for Paul’s entire apostleship: 
he was an apostle to the Gentiles as part of the one true people of God, the church 
(Dunn 2011). Glimpsed in Jesus’ table fellowship (Mark 2:13-117), this 
universalism, Galatians 3:38: “There is no longer Jew or Greek, there is no longer 
slave or free, there is no longer male and female; for all of you are one in Christ 
Jesus. The eschatological visions of Revelation 4 are, if anything, even more 
breathtakingly universal, including the twelve tribes of Israel and the twelve 
apostles of the church. Revelation 4:4 states, “Around the throne are twenty-four 
thrones, and seated on the thrones are twenty-four elders, dressed in white robes, 
with golden crowns on their heads.” Revelations 7:9-12"7 
The church has several purposes which include worshipping God, winning souls 
to the Lord, and helping Christians mature spiritually. The church is commanded to 
worship God, the first of these purposes mentioned. The church at Colossae was told to 
“sing psalms and hymns and spiritual songs with thankfulness in your hearts to God” 
(Colossians 3:16). The church has been appointed to live for the praise of His glory 
(Ephesians1:12). Theologian Wayne Grudem writes, “Worship in the church is not 
merely a preparation for something else: it is in itself fulfilling the major purpose of the 
church with reference to its Lord. That is why Paul can follow an exhortation that we are 
to be ‘making the most of the time’ with a command to be filled with the Spirit and then 


to be ‘singing and making melody to the Lord with all your heart’ (Ephesians 5:16- 


19),”'8 


17 McKnight, 449. 


18 Wayne Grudem, Systematic Theology (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1994), 867. 
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A second purpose of the church is to make disciples. We are to evangelize those 
that do not have a relationship with God through Christ. Making disciples is not the same 
as discipleship, although the church exists for that purpose as well. Making disciples falls 
under the category of evangelism. After an unbeliever has become a Christian he or she is 
now a disciple, a student or learner. A student is discipled as he or she learns the 
Scriptures and applies them to his or her life. Jesus gave His disciples the commandment 
to make more disciples before He ascended to heaven. He states, “All authority in heaven 
and on earth has been given to me. Therefore go and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, teaching them 
to obey everything I have commanded you...” (Matthew 28:18-20). It is possible for a 
church to spend a great deal of time and financial resources developing programs to build 
healthy families and children. Those things are important, good, and noble. The local 
body should come to together to be built up in the faith; however this is not the primary 
purpose of the church, which is evangelization. The purpose of all the teaching, training, 
and fellowship is to empower the people of the church to go outside the four walls of 
their local church, and add to the universal church. Luke wrote in Acts 1:8 that Jesus told 
His disciples that they would be His witnesses in Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria, and (then) to 
the ends of the earth. In other words, their mission and goal was to evangelize. So it is 
safe to say that the church is on a mission. This mission consists of making disciples 
through evangelism. 

A third purpose of the church is to help believers mature spiritually. Paul states 
that he labored with the power of Christ to present every person mature in Christ 


(Colossians 1:28-29). According to Paul, God gave the church gifted persons, “to equip 
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the saints for the work of the ministry, for building up the body of Christ, until we all 
attain to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to mature 
manhood, to the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ” (Ephesians 4:11-13). 
The church should not be interested in believers remaining as spiritual babies (1 
Corinthians 3:1-2), but in becoming spiritually mature (Hebrews 5:11-14). Paul even 
prayed for the spiritual maturity of the people at the church of Thessalonica in praying, 
“Now may the God of peace himself make you completely holy and may your spirit and 
soul and body be kept entirely blameless at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ (1 
Thessalonians 5:23, NET).” Grudem writes, “Our goal as a church must be to present to 
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God every Christian mature in Christ.”’” The mission or purpose of the church is not only 


to make disciples but also to help them grow spiritually. Through discipleship Christians 

are prepared to be in communion with God and each other. Scot McKnight writes, 
“Missional” is today’s buzz word when it comes to church, even if the thinking 
behind this is at times brilliant and paradigm shifting (Bosch 1991; Guder and 
Barret 1998; Van Gelder 2000). The mission of God is to dwell among God’s 
people, so what the church does now—its “missional intent”—must be shaped by 
its eschatological design. The missional focus today, then, is not simply service or 
outward focus or evangelism or social justice, but on being prepared to be the 
dwelling place of God in Christ through the Spirit and through that indwelling of 
God to be in communion with one another (Zizioulas 1985; Volf 1998).7° 
When forming a theology of the church it is important to identify not only the 

definition and meaning of the church, but also to identify when the church was 


established. The church began on the day of Pentecost. I understand that some people 


might disagree with this issue. I will address this issue later in this section. 


19 Grudem, 867. 
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On the day of Pentecost, the Holy Spirit began His new work of sealing and 
permanently indwelling individuals that believed in the finished work of Christ on the 
cross. The apostle Luke states, ““Now when the day of Pentecost had come, they were all 
together in one place. Suddenly a sound like a violent wind blowing came from heaven 
and filled the entire house where they were sitting. And tongues spreading out like a fire 
appeared to them and came to rest on each of them. All of them were filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and they began to speak in other languages as the Spirit enabled them” (Acts 1:1- 
4, NET). Based on Acts 1:1-4, God fills the individuals with the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit comes inside of the believer as a down payment to ensure redemption. Paul 
confirmed this when he wrote, “But it is God who establishes us together with you in 
Christ and who anointed us, who also sealed us and gave us the Spirit in our hearts as a 
down payment” (2Corinthians 1:21-22, NET). According to Ephesians 1:13-14, the Holy 
Spirit is given to believers at the moment of salvation as a result of their faith in Christ. 
Paul told the young Ephesian church, “When you heard the word of truth (the gospel of 
your salvation)—when you believed in Christ—you were marked with the seal of the 
promised Holy Spirit, who is the down payment of our inheritance, until the redemption 
of God’s own possession, to the praise of his glory”(Ephesians 1:13-14, NET). 

It is my belief that the church started on the day of Pentecost. This is an issue that 
is highly debatable. There are theologians that agree with my statement such as Carl 
Laney and Lewis Sperry Chafer. Affirming the fact that the church started on Pentecost, 
Carl Laney writes, 

At Pentecost there was an outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Predicted by the Lord 

Himself (Acts 1:5), this outpouring was called ‘the baptism of the Holy Spirit,’ 


essential for initiation into the body of Christ. While the phrase ‘the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit’ is not used in Acts 2, it can be shown, as Saucy has observed, that 
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it had its fulfillment or full expression at Pentecost. The ‘beginning’ (Acts 11:15) 

refers not merely to the early evidence of the Holy Spirit’s power on the Day of 

Pentecost, but also to the beginning of the church, the baptism of the Holy 

Spirit.”’ 

Lewis Sperry Chafer reaffirms these sentiments when he writes, 

There could be no church on earth until the advent of the Holy Spirit; for the most 

basic and fundamental reality respecting the Church is that she is a temple for the 

habitation of God through the Spirit. She is regenerated, baptized, and sealed by 

the Spirit. If it be contended that these conditions could have existed before 

Pentecost, it is easily proved that the Scriptures do not declare that these 

relationships obtained until after Pentecost.” (cf. John 14: 17)? 

Because there is only one Holy Spirit there also is only one universal church 
(body of Christ). Paul told the church at Ephesus, “There is only one body and one Spirit, 
just as you too were called to the one hope of your calling, one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all, who is over all and through all and in all” (Ephesians 
4:4-6, NET).The universal church is diverse. It consists of men, women, and children of 
all ages, race, and geographical locations. When describing the demographics of the 
universal church the apostle Paul wrote, “For in Christ Jesus you are all sons of God 
through faith. For all of you who were baptized into Christ have clothed yourselves with 
Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither 
male nor female—for all of you are one in Christ” (Galatians 3:26-28, NET). Paul later 
wrote to the Colossian church expressing that “there is neither Greek nor Jew, 


circumcised or uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave or free, but Christ is all and in 


all” (Colossians 3:11, NET). 


21 J. Carl Laney, Understanding Christian Theology, ed. Charles R. Swindoll and Roy Zuck 
(Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 2003), 1095. 


22 Lewis Sperry Chafer, Systematic Theology, vol. 4, Ecclesiology (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel, 
1948), 45-46. 
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Many metaphors describe the unique facets of Christ’s church. These include the 
God’s building (1 Corinthians 3:9), God’s temple (1 Corinthians 3:16); the body of Christ 
(1 Corinthians 12:12-13), and the bride of Christ (Revelations 21:1-2).The body of Christ 
is used as a metaphor to describe the diversity and unity that exist in God’s church. Paul 
told the Corinthian church, “You are Christ’s body, and each of you is a member of it” (1 
Corinthians 12:27, NET).” No metaphor of the church links Christians to Jesus Christ 
more clearly than the term “the body of Christ.” In this new community of the redeemed, 
one’s Jewish or Gentile identity does not count. The unifying principle is union with 
Christ, who is the head of the church.” God is the one who places Christians into the 
body of Christ (1 Corinthians 12:24, 28). Through the baptism of the Holy Spirit we are 
initiated into the body of Christ (1 Corinthians 12:13). Members of the body of Christ are 
interdependent upon each other. In order for the body of Christ to be effective and 
function properly it has to depend upon each of its members (1 Corinthians 12:14-21). 
Perhaps, because of their specific role or limited function, from a human standpoint it is 
easy to consider certain members of the body to be less valuable or essential. However, in 
the eyes of God those are the individuals that have been bestowed the greatest honor (1 
Corinthians 12:22-23). Differences have a way of separating members, and creating 
schism within the body. That should not be. The body of Christ should actually 
appreciate the differences, and use them to its advantage. There should not be any 
division within the body of Christ (1 Corinthians 12:24). Each member is placed in the 


body of Christ by God, in the way He wants them to be. Paul made this clear when he 


23 Laney, 1089. 
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wrote, “But as a matter of fact, God has placed each of the members in the body just as 
he has decided” (1 Corinthians 12:18, NET). 

Although there is only one universal church; there are multiple local churches 
(Revelations 1:20). Grudem writes, “In the New Testament the word ‘church’ can be 
applied to a group of believers at any level, ranging from small group meeting in a 
private home all the way to the group of believers in the universal church.” In the early 
stages of Christianity many people met in their homes to have worship services (Romans 
16:5, 1 Corinthians 16:19). These were considered local churches. Philemon is a prime 
example, using his house as the location for a local assembly of the saints (Philemon 1:1- 
2). 

There can even be multiple local churches located within a particular region 
(Galatians 1:21-22). Luke wrote, “Then the church throughout Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria experienced peace and thus was strengthened” (Acts 9:31, NET). There is one 
universal church but it is the many local churches that are used as a means for believers 
to grow spiritually and serve each other and their communities. Scot McKnight affirms 
this: 

Perhaps one of the most neglected features of ecclesiology is the ineradicably 

particular and local nature of the people of God. It is easy to describe the church 

as a mysterious communion, an organic spiritual unity, or a universal church, but 
the church is known to humans not in the abstract or in the universal but in the 
particular and local (Jenson and Willhite 2010). More often than not it is at the 
local level that ministry flourishes, institutions are challenged, and changes are 
seen (Boff 1986; Frost 2011). As such, the eschatological dialectic between the 
now and the future consummation becomes altogether visible as a fallible, failing, 


confessing, restoring, and future-looking local community of ordinary human 
beings who seek for God’s dwelling among them both personally and corporately 


24 Grudem, 857. 
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as they seek to live out the eschatological vision in a particular location.” 

In order to better understand how God uses the preached message, the pastor, and 
the church to meet the spiritual and emotional needs of people, a theology of preaching, 
pastoring, and church is needed. Preaching is the communicating of God’s word to His 
people. It is used to disciple, equip the saints for their work in ministry, form the church, 
and sanctify the body of Christ. Pastors are used to communicate God’s Word to His 
people. Because of their multiple roles, pastors are described in Scripture as shepherds, 
heralds of the Gospel, overseers, and servants. Pastors can expect to be rewarded by God 
for their faithful work in the ministry, especially preaching and teaching. The church is 
God’s faith community. It was created on the day of Pentecost. On this day the Holy 
Spirit was sent by God to dwell and seal all believers. The purposes of the church are to 
worship God, make disciples, and help believers mature spiritually. The metaphor “body 
of Christ” is used to describe the unity and diversity that exist within church. While there 
are many local churches, there is but one universal church. 

As previously states, God uses preaching to accomplish multiple purposes. The 
purpose of a sermon will be different depending on the need that exists within a particular 
congregation. In order for a pastor to be successful at preaching, he or she must know 
what those needs are. Some first-time pastors aren’t aware of the specific needs of their 
congregation and therefore struggle to prepare sermons that meet those needs. The 
upcoming chapter will review the literature concerning this topic. It will discuss the 
sermon and the differing perspectives of what constitutes a “good” sermon, and methods 


that exist for a pastor to retrieve pertinent information concerning his or her congregation, 


25 McKnight, 450. 


thus enabling him or her to prepare sermon series that meets the needs of the 


congregation. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


This literature review will address two problems that some new pastors face: 1) 
Their struggle to write good sermons, partly because they don’t understand what 
constitutes a good sermon; and 2) Their inability to do congregational analysis. The 
chapter is divided into two sections: 1) Differing perceptions on what constitutes a good 
sermon, and 2) Methods for doing congregational analysis. 

Beyond the knowledge of the biblical content as I discussed in the theology 
section, in general, a key factor in pastoring a church is the pastor’s ability to connect 
with and show care for the congregation. In particular, a pastor’s sermon should reflect 
the biblical message and principles and at the same time address the needs of the parish 
on a personal level. The pastor should establish a close relationship with parishioners to 
find out their needs and then use that knowledge in preparing effective sermons. For this 
close relationship to exist, the pastor must thoroughly understand the spiritual and 
emotional needs of his or her parishioners. With that knowledge and understanding come 
an ability to provide for them a sermon that is both meaningful and applicable to the 
parishioners’ daily lives. This, then, is an effective sermon for both the pastor and the 
parishioners. 

Due to their lack of congregational knowledge and failure to have been trained on 
obtaining that knowledge, some first-time pastors in particular face a difficulty in 
assessing the needs of their church members. As a result, some first-time pastors struggle 
in their sermon preparation. Furthermore, there is a discrepancy between the beliefs of 


some pastors and their parishioners on what constitutes a good sermon. That discrepancy 
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contributes to the struggle that some pastors face when attempting to write a good 
sermon. 
Differing Perceptions on What Constitutes a Good Sermon 

A good sermon is relevant.' A relevant sermon means that its content pays 
attention to the current needs of the congregation. Its content is connected to the message 
and principles from the Scriptures. Also, a sermon is relevant when it provokes the 
thoughts of the listeners and inspires them to do something towards a more meaningful 
Christian life. 

In Anointed Expository Preaching, Stephen F. Olford asks a series of thought- 
provoking questions related to the difficult task of preparing a sermon. He asks, “How do 
you know that you have the right text for a sermon? What comes first, the text or the 
topic? Should you plan a preaching ministry, and if so, for how long? Is there a standard 
length of text you should use for an expository message? How do the needs of people, 
specific occasion, crises, etc., impact the selection of the topic and text?”°The answers to 
these questions will help to determine what is a good or effective sermon. 

It is the preacher’s responsibility to apply the text to the lives of the hearers so 
that they may be doers of God’s Word and not hearers only. Abraham Kuruvilla is a 
preaching professor at Dallas Theological Seminary. He too believes it is the role of the 
pastor to communicate how the text is to be applied. He writes, “The preacher thus serves 


as the conscience of application for the community of God, with the dual responsibility to 


1 There are many criteria that make a good sermon relevant, fidelity of the text being one of them. 
However, I started this thesis by describing a relevant sermon as a sermon that meets the spiritual and 
emotional needs of the congregation. I did this solely for the purpose of this thesis because this thesis is 
about sermons meeting the spiritual and emotional needs of the congregation. 


2 Stephen F. Olford, Anointed Expository Preaching (Nashville: Broad & Holman, 1998), 80. 
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understand what God has said (text), and to generate valid application (praxis) in order 
that God’s people may be aligned to the will of God for the glory of God.”? 

Sermons should be based on both the divine content and the human need. John R. 
W. Stott encourages preachers to take both into consideration when preparing sermons. 


Stott summons the preachers “to plunge fearlessly into both worlds, ancient and modern, 
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biblical and contemporary, and to listen attentively to both.” The preacher is the 


individual that mediates between the biblical text and the current church. It is the 
preacher’s responsibility to not only interpret the text and tell the congregation what it 
means, but to propose how the text may be applied to the needs of the congregation. 

It is the perspective of the individuals that sit in the pew that determines whether 
or not the sermon is relevant. Keith Willhite asserts the importance of perspective and 
relevance as parts of a good sermon. He states, 


In relevant biblical preaching, perspective is everything. When it comes to 
relevance, we must ask ourselves, ““Who determines whether the sermon is 
relevant?” From a strictly theological perspective, the only viable answer is God. 
The Lord did not leave us His Word in hopes that we would discover some human 
utilitarian value in it. He revealed Himself and His will to bring Himself through 
the obedience and praise of His people. From a communication perspective, 
however, listeners determine whether the sermon is relevant. We might think that 
this communication perspective seems contrary to the theological perspective, but 
the two are quite compatible. If we did not believe that God’s Word is relevant, 
why would we attempt to demonstrate that it is? If, then, we are going to 
demonstrate the relevance of God’s Word to listeners, we must take the 
perspective of the pew rather than the pulpit.° 


3 Abraham Kuruvilla, “Application as Improvisation,” Journal of the Evangelical Homiletics 
Society 9, 2(2009): 36-52. 


4 John R. W. Stott, Between Two Worlds: The Art of Biblical Preaching in the Twentieth Century 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1982), 145. 


5 Keith Willhite, Preaching with Relevance: Without Dumbing It Down (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Kregel, 2001), 21-22. 
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In order to preach effective and relevant sermons, the preacher must speak to the 
needs of the congregation. Keith Willhite and Pastor Bill Hybels both agree that in order 
to do that, one must know the needs of the congregation and look from the perspective of 
the pew. In his book Preaching with Relevance, Willhite recalls that Pastor Bill Hybels, 
who is widely respected as a great communicator, states, 

If we’re going to speak with integrity to secular men and women, we need to 

work through two critical areas before we step into the pulpit. . . . The first is to 

understand the way they think. . . .The second prerequisite to effective preaching 
to non-Christians is that we like them.° 

Willhite and Hybels both agree that knowing the needs of the congregation is 
essential when preparing sermons or sermon series that are considered relevant. Charles 
Bugg agrees, but also adds that when done properly, the congregation is the beneficiary. 
He writes, 

As ministers, our primary relationship is with God, but we also live and minister 

in the world where we are. Therefore, good preachers are not just good talkers; 

they are good observers of life. Opening our mouths before we open our eyes and 
ears leads to sermons that have little relationship to life. Blessed is the 
congregation whose preacher has eyes that see and ears that hear. What is going 
on in the lives of the people to whom we preach? What are their joys, frustrations, 
hopes, dreams, fears, and nightmares? What makes them happy, sad, or afraid? 

Where do they spend their time? What do they read, look at on television, or 

listen to on the radio?’ 

Sermons that speak to the issues that parishioners face in their everyday lives are 
what many parishioners desire. These types of sermons are considered relevant because 
they bring answers to the questions and problems that parishioners have. A pastor who 


desires to preach more relevant sermons may have questions regarding how to do so. He 


or she may ask, “What do I need to change in my preparation process in order to preach 


6 Willhite, 23-24. 


7 Charles B. Bugg, Preaching From The Inside Out (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1992), 16. 
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more relevant sermons? How do I determine what issues to address? Do I need to know 
the needs and problems of people in general or do I need to know the problems that my 
congregation is facing? What are the needs of my congregation? What are the unique 
problems that married couples, singles, and teenagers who are in my church are dealing 
with? If I need to know the needs of my congregation, how can I discover them? What 
information regarding my congregation do I need to include in my sermon preparation in 
order to make the shift?” According Willhite, Hybels, and Bugg, the needs of a 
congregation must be known to the pastor in order for him or her to consistently prepare 
sermons that address those needs. 

An impressive body of literature shows that many parishioners want good 
preachers who can consistently deliver good sermons. Researcher Adair Lummis is 
representative of that literature. While conducting interviews with lay search committee 
chairs, Lummis discovered that the ability to preach well usually is at the top of the list of 
attributes that most parishioners want from their pastor. In his book entitled Pulpit & Pew 
Research Leadership, Lummis states, “Most search committees are looking for a gifted 
preacher, and the number one thing they want is a good preacher. So far, no search 
committee is known to like a mediocre preacher.”® 

Lori Carrell discusses what congregants think about sermons in The Great 
American Sermon Survey. She discovered that many people consider good preaching as 
relevant and inspiring. After surveying many congregants, she writes, “Fifty percent of 
the listeners say that a good sermon has relevant content; many also say good sermon 
content provides insight or provokes thought by relating Bible or God-centered precepts 


8 Adair T. Lummis, Pulpit & Pew Research on Pastoral Leadership (Durham: Duke Divinity 
School, 2003), 7-8. 
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”? Tn this survey listeners were also asked the question, “If you could get one 


to daily life. 
message across to all preachers in the United States, what would it be?” Carrell states that 
“Thirty-six percent of the listeners advise preachers regarding their content; most of all, 
they want a relevant message with clear ties to Scripture.” '° Adair Lummis has 
discovered that many congregants desire good preaching. Carrell has discovered that 
many people consider good preaching to be preaching that is relevant and inspiring. 
Similarly, Harold T. Bryson and James C. Taylor write, 

Consciously or subconsciously most people listen to sermons in order to be 

helped. They come with the same question that an ancient king secretly put to a 

prophet in a time of difficulty: “Is there a word from the Lord” (Jeremiah 37:17). 

Is there any fresh word from God to help solve or live with the various problems 

of life? People do not attend worship to hear essays or words of general address. 

In the complicated times of the twentieth century, people desperately yearn to 

hear a word from God that will give them a reason as well as a resource for 

living.'! 

Willhite, Hybels, and Carell, among others, are clear that a good and effective 
sermon is relevant and inspiring. A relevant sermon means that its content is connected to 
the message from the Scriptures, and is appropriate to the current needs of the 
congregation. Also, a sermon is relevant when it inspires and provokes the thoughts of 
the listeners. 

However, there are some writers who have a different view on what constitutes a 


relevant and good sermon. In their view, good sermons are biblically based and focus 


more on conversion and the spiritual nurturing of believers but less on the personal needs 


9 Lori Carrell, The Great American Sermon Survey (Wheaton, IL: Mainstay Church Resources, 
2000), 92. 


10 Carrell, 97. 


11 Harold T. Bryson and James C. Taylor, Building Sermons to Meet People’s Needs (Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1980), 38. 
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of the congregation. The aim of their sermons are winning lost souls and helping 
believers to live a life pleasing to God. The current needs and personal problems of the 
congregation such as job loss, identity, loneliness, security, belonging, financial lack, 
physical illness, loss, and so on are less emphasized. Donald Demaray, in /ntroduction to 
Homiletics, asserts that the main goals of a sermon are twofold: to win and to nurture 
converts. 

To win converts, the preacher proclaims the eternal truths of God’s Word, 

including sin and judgment, spelling out salvation through Christ and his cross, 

calling for the decision to accept Christ and to live accordingly. To nurture 

converts, one must preach the substance of the Christian faith, explaining how to 

live in the world with God, themselves, and their followers. ! 

He goes on to say that “Preaching that attends to both — didactics — kerygmatic 


13 F : . : . 
”"~ He describes didactics as instructions to 


preaching — brings healing and wholeness. 
converts. He describes kerygmatics as the public proclamation to non-Christians, the 
foundations of the faith. 

Demaray lists the steps in sermon building as: 1) Formulate Purpose, 2) Phrase 
Topic, 3) Choose Points, 4) Provide Nomenclature, 5) Select Supporting Material, and 6) 
Finalize Outline. From Demaray’s outline, it is obvious that none of these steps lists or 
acknowledges the needs of the congregation as an important aspect to preparing a 
sermon. They are intentionally not taken into account when writing the sermon. 

Frank G. Honeycutt is another individual who gives less priority to the needs and 


personal problems of the congregation when developing his sermon. In Preaching for 


Adult Conversion and Commitment, Honeycutt argues that the purpose of preaching is to 


12 Donald E. Demaray, Introduction to Homelitics (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 1990), 


13 Demaray, 115. 
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cause conversion and commitment. He clearly states that his book seeks “to reveal 


exactly how preaching this strange story of a sacrificial, redemptive death affects and 
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shapes adult conversion over a period of time.”’” Honeycutt believes that a good sermon 


is not necessarily contingent on whether the congregation enjoys it or not. Good sermons 
should be biblically based, and should produce conversion and spiritual formation. He 
writes, 


I am sure that most Christian pastors have no doubt that the ‘message about the 
cross’ somehow does affect conversion, simply from witnessing various 
transformations in a good number of lives. I am less convinced that pastors are 
able to articulate exactly how this happens, especially how the act of preaching 
contributes to the conversion and spiritual formation of our people. It is revealing 
that in a plethora of titles on the ‘mechanics’ of preaching the ‘art’ of the homily 
and the ‘craft’ of shaping effective sermons, I am unable to uncover a single title 
on how preaching actually shapes and forms a group of people, leading them to 
faith maturity over time.’ 


Speaking about receiving feedback from the congregation, he states, 

Surely our Sunday proclamation is more than an ‘art’ or ‘technique’ to 

temporarily move people toward a state of gratefulness as they move through the 

church-building exits. Surely our concern is far more than whether a sermon is 

“good” or lacking. Our homiletical goal for our people over time must be nothing 

short of conversion to this odd man revealed in this odd story. A conversion that 

is always unfinished. '° 

To sum up, there are at least two different views in determining what is a good 
sermon. Although both views take seriously the significance of the message being 
biblically based, they differ on what constitutes a good and relevant sermon. On one 


hand, authors such as Willhite, Hybels, Carrel, Bryson, and Taylor assert that good 


sermons should take into consideration the current needs of the congregation. In this 


14 Frank G. Honeycutt, Preaching for Adult Conversion and Commitment (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 2003), 14. 


15 Honeycutt, 14-15. 


16 Honeycutt, 15. 
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sense, the needs of the congregation play an important part in preparing a sermon. 
Knowing and understanding these needs are taken into consideration when the sermon is 
being written. On the other hand, authors such as Demaray and Honeycutt, although they 
believe good sermons are biblically based, describe good sermons in relation to winning 
new and nurturing existing converts. In a sense, Demaray and Honeycutt give more 
emphasis on the biblical messages related to evangelism and discipleship. They do not 
focus as much attention to the felt needs of the congregation during their sermon 
preparation. 

Baylor University’s Truett Seminary announced12 most effective preachers in the 
English-speaking world, and used the following criteria to make their determination: 


1. Biblical/Exegetical. This quality entails careful study of selected biblical texts, 
including an awareness of grammar, syntax, history, culture, literary and 
theological aspects. 

2. Relevance. A sermon should bridge the gap between a text’s meaning in its 
historical context and its meaning for the contemporary hearer in application to 
everyday life. 

3. Person of the Preacher. The preacher’s life and ministry should demonstrate 
authenticity, integrity and commitment to the Christian faith so that the sermon is 
never questioned or compromised by the preacher’s character. 

4. Theological/Orthodox. The effective preacher’s sermons should proclaim the 
truths of the Christian faith in keeping with Christian theological and ethical 
tradition. 

5. Sermon Form. Sermons should employ a form/structure/shape allowing the 
text’s meaning to be exposed in an understandable, engaging way from beginning 
to end. 

6. Effective Communication. The sermons should communicate the text’s 
central truths with accessible language and effective images and illustrations. 

7. Delivery. The sermons should skillfully employ a style authentic to the 
preacher and appropriate for the hearers, never superseding the content but 
enabling hearers to better understand it.'” 


17 Baylor University, “Baylor University's Truett Seminary Announces 12 Most Effective 
Preachers in English-Speaking World,” Media & Public Relations, 1 May 2018. 
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Methods for Doing Congregational Analysis 

This section reviews literature related to methods for doing congregational 
analysis in order to prepare relevant sermons. Congregational analysis is done on the 
basis of the data gathered through at least five methods: Listening to Stories, 
Documenting Human Needs, External Resources, Stages of Life, and Human 
Relationships. These methods and their benefits are detailed below. 

Listening to Stories 

One significant aspect of a pastor’s ministry is visiting church members. During 
visits a pastor relates to the members and builds trust and a close relationship. As trust is 
built, church members begin to tell their personal issues and needs. The pastor should 
then take time to listen carefully and reflect on those stories shared. 

Charles Bugg asserts that listening to the parishioners talk about their lives is an 
excellent way to gather information about their needs, which can be incorporated in the 
content of the sermon. 

We listen, and then we preach. We give ear to life before we give voice to life. 

Otherwise, we wind up being noisy but without much really important to say.... 

Most of us can listen through bad techniques in preaching. Those of us who 

preach know we have our own idiosyncrasies that others have to listen to as they 

hear us. However, I believe people will listen through distractions if they know 
we have cared enough to pay attention to them and to speak to those things that 
are part of their lives. '® 

Clifton Guthrie also believes that listening to the congregation informs the 
preacher regarding the selection of sermon content. He writes, 

Where do you come up with preaching ideas? ... Good ideas come from good 


listeners, preachers who are good at noticing what is really going on around them. 
Listen to the questions and concerns of our congregation and community. Read 


18 Charles B. Bugg, Preaching & Intimacy: Preparing the Message and the Messenger (Macon, 
GA: Smyth & Helwys, 1999), 46. 
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the local newspaper, talk with the old-timers and the newcomers in your 
congregation. Pay attention to the decisions being wrestled with in your county or 
city government.” 


Bugg and Guthrie believe that spending time listening to the congregation talk 
about their lives will be informative to the preacher. John Killinger agrees with both of 
them. He writes in Fundamentals of Preaching, “The preacher must move in and out 
among people, touching them, hearing from them, observing them, in order to preach 
sermons that contain the gospel for them. Otherwise there is no gospel, there is only the 

9920 
pretense of a gospel. 

Pastor John Henry Jowett recommends pastors keep people in the circle of their 
mind when preparing sermons so that they are personal and therefore address the needs of 
the congregation. Warren Wiersbe, quoting Jowett, writes, 

I keep in the circle of my mind at least a dozen men and women, very varied in 

their natural temperaments, and very dissimilar in their daily circumstances. 

These are not mere abstractions . . . . These are real men and women whom I 

know .... When I am preparing my work, my mind is constantly glancing round 

this invisible circle, and I consider how I can so serve the bread of this particular 
truth to provide nutriment for all. Gentle, our message must be related to life, 
lives, and we must make everybody feel that our key fits the lock of his own 
private door.”! 

Listening to people’s stories allows the preacher to know, understand, and be 


mindful of their personal problems when the sermon is being prepared. Bryson and 


Taylor suggest that the preacher should develop an understanding of the personal 


19 Clifton Guthrie, From Pew to Pulpit: A Beginner’s Guide to Preaching (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 2005), 29-30. 


20 John Killinger, Fundamentals of Preaching, 2nd ed. (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1996), 29. 


21 Warren W. Wiersbe, The Dynamics of Preaching (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1999), 48- 
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problems of individuals within the congregation to gain the ability to build sermons that 
meet their needs. They write, 

The discerning preacher will recognize that many within the audience struggle 

with momentous decisions: choosing a vocation, choosing a mate, changing jobs, 

whether to allow the surgeon to operate, putting a loved one in the nursing home, 
and hundreds of other decisions. These crises and others demand that sermons be 
prepared to help people in their needs.” 

I tend to agree with them and have a specific example in which I have found this 
to be true. I was in church the Sunday after Hurricane Katrina hit New Orleans. Many 
people that were present in church that morning were either from New Orleans or had 
loved ones living in that area. As a matter of fact, there were about thirty people in 
church who fled New Orleans the day before it hit. Hurricane Katrina and the devastation 
it caused in the lives of people was the big elephant in the room during praise and 
worship. The pastor of the church understood this. Therefore, he pushed aside the sermon 
that he had prepared, grabbed a text from the Bible that addressed the needs of the 
congregation, and preached a powerful extemporaneous message. His message gave hope 
and inspiration to people who were feeling hopeless and discouraged. His message was 
effective because it was exactly what the congregation needed at that time due to the 
impact of the present crisis. His message had the attention and hearts of most, if not all, 
who were present. 

By listening to the stories of the people within the congregation and documenting 
their needs and problems, a preacher will be able to develop a Life Situation Grid. This 


Life Situation Grid allows him or her to be aware of the life situation and needs of the 


congregation during sermon preparation. 


22 Bryson and Taylor, 48. 
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Sunukjian suggests creating a Life Situation Grid when preparing a message that 
speaks to what different members of an audience may be going through. This grid is 
based on the specific congregation that is being preached to. It includes the age groups, 
professional groups, levels of faith, genders, marital status, economic status, health status, 
and spiritual needs, among others. Haddon Robinson has a similar approach. He states 
that after he has researched his biblical text and developed his ideas, he then wanders 
around the grid looking for two to four interactions where the message will be especially 
relevant. This grid is made up of information that a new pastor may not know. If the 
needs of the people are not in the mind of the pastor, the result of those needs not being 
known will be that the pastor will have much difficultly developing an effective sermon 
series and preaching in a personal way. Based on previously reviewed literature, this 
information is gathered by spending time with the congregation and getting to know them 
on a personal level, a task that a new pastor and first-time pastor may not have had an 
opportunity to do. Matthew Kim suggests using preaching teams and feed forward as 
additional ways to do congregational analysis. This is done simply by presenting the 
sermon outline and content to a group of people who are familiar with the congregation 
before the sermon is presented on Sunday morning. This allows the smaller group to 
interact, provide input, and make suggested critiques regarding what should be added or 
omitted from the sermon based on their knowledge of the congregation’s demographics 
and individual needs. 

Documenting Human Needs 
Harold T. Bryson and James C. Taylor point out that a basic knowledge of human 


needs will suffice to begin the process of understanding one’s congregation. These 


human needs may include love, belonging, attention, appreciation, discipline, sex, and 
God.*? Warren W. Wiersbe points out that understanding basic human needs are 
beneficial to understanding the specific needs of the congregation because universal 
needs are also personal needs. People are people and their needs are universal.” 

Bryson and Taylor note that having an understanding of Abraham Maslow’s 
Theory of Personality is also helpful in understanding human needs. It is important to 
know these needs including Physiological, Safety, Social, Esteem, and Self- 
actualization.”> A preacher should be aware of and demonstrate how to fulfill some of 
these needs by incorporating this personality theory into his or her sermon. 

Knowing Available External Resources 
Another method to gain the knowledge of human needs is through external 


theological resources. David H. C. Read, in Preaching about the Needs of Real People, 
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points out resources that will equip the preacher for effective preaching to personal needs 


of people. According to Read, supplemental reading is helpful because it brings preachers 


in touch with the needs of real people through their personal stories.’ This supplemental 


reading should consist of theological publications, books, and magazines because they 


often address the needs and problems of humanity. Read believes that, in addition to 


reading theological writings, reading secular writings can be even more helpful.”’ “Lives 


23 Bryson and Taylor, 44. 


24 Warren W. Wiersbe, The Dynamics of Preaching (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1999), 46. 


25 Bryson & Taylor, 44. 


26 David H. C. Read, Preaching About the Needs of Real People (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1988). 
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of the famous can teach us that, at heart, they wrestle with the same personal problems as 
the rest of us—which is good to know when one of them may show up at a service or 
become a member of your church.””* 
Knowing the Different Stages of Life 

Understanding the human stages of life is also helpful when building sermons to 
meet the needs of people. This is important because there are various age groups within 
most congregations. These age groups vary from birth, adolescence, early childhood, 
midlife, mature adult, late adult, and death. Each stage of life presents its own unique set 
of needs and challenges. It is rare that a preacher will speak to only one age group each 
week. To this end, sermons will need to be built to meet the needs of various age groups 
since different age groups have different set of needs. Bryson and Taylor note that 
understanding the human stages of life is helpful when building sermons to meet the 
needs of people because there are various age groups within most congregations. The 
content of a sermon should address different ages and groups within the congregation.” 

Awareness of Human Relationships 

Bryson and Taylor point out that in addition to being knowledgeable of human 
needs and stages of life, being aware of human relationships will also help the preacher to 
write sermons that meet the needs of his or her congregation. Bryson and Taylor state that 
within every audience there are listeners struggling with human relationships: children to 
parents, parents to children, boss to employee, employee to boss, neighbor to neighbor, 


and other relationships involving encounters with another person or persons. 


28 Read, 76. 
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Understanding these diverse dynamics can be beneficial to the preacher when crafting 
sermons that meet the needs of his or her congregation.*” 

To sum up, various authors propose different methods for analyzing the 
congregation. Among these methods are 1) listening to stories, 2) documenting human 
needs, 3) knowing available external resources,4) knowing the different stages of life, 
and 5) having awareness of human relationships. Various authors have unique points of 
view but they are basically agreeing on the importance of contextualizing sermons with 
the use of these congregational analysis methods. 

To a great extent, congregational analysis can be done through multiple ways. 
However, Bryson and Taylor have recommended having a basic knowledge of human 
needs, human stages of life, and relationships. Their premise is that a pastor can 
understand the needs that make up his or her congregation without knowing the 
individual members, because human needs are universal and that people in each stage of 
life have similar needs, therefore knowing the stages of life that exist within the 
congregation will by default reveal the needs that make up the congregation. Similarly, 
every individual within the congregation may have problems within their relationships. 
Having such knowledge equips the preacher to know what to preach. Read agrees with 
Bryson and Taylor regarding congregational knowledge without the benefit of knowing 
the individual people within the congregation. For Read, just like for Bryson and Taylor, 
an understanding of human needs will suffice. He also believes that the preacher can gain 
knowledge concerning the needs of the congregation through reading external theological 


and secular resources. Read also asserts that such resources are helpful in discovering the 


30 Bryson and Taylor, 48-49. 
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needs of people within the congregation because these resources usually contain 
information about people’s personal lives expressed through stories. 

Read, Bryson, and Taylor propose that a pastor can gain congregational 
knowledge by gaining information relating to the demographics of the congregation. 
However, Killinger’s method of performing congregational analysis differs from that of 
Bryson, Taylor, and Read. Killinger believes that in order to know the needs and 
understand the personal problems of the congregation, the preacher should spend time 
with his or her congregation. Taking the idea of Killinger, a first-time pastor might 
struggle with his or her new congregation. It is because they have not had the opportunity 
to spend time with the congregation to develop an understanding of the people’s needs 
and personal problems. 

Conclusion 

Through reviewing the literature we have discovered that parishioners desire good 
sermons. One aspect of a good sermon is that it addresses the needs of the congregation. 
In order for the pastor to prepare a good sermon, the needs of the congregation must be 
known. Through the review of literature we also discovered that the needs of the 
congregation can be discovered by conducting a congregational analysis. There are 
multiple methods to conduct a congregational analysis. My hypothesis is that many first- 
time pastors struggle with preparing good sermons because they do not know the needs of 
their congregation and they have not been trained on how to obtain that information 
through congregational analysis. In the next chapter I detail my project design used to test 


this hypothesis. 
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The purpose of my research project is to poll six first-time pastors, two seasoned 
senior pastors, and one industry expert to determine whether or not my initial thesis is 
accurate. Chapter Four provides details of the project’s design, employing a qualitative 


and quantitative mixed methods approach. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


PROJECT DESIGN 


I established in Chapters One and Two that in forming effective sermon series, 
new pastors are at a disadvantage. A personal relationship with the congregation 
members is desired for a pastor to be effective and to meet the spiritual and emotional 
needs of the parish, something that is nearly impossible for a new pastor to achieve. 
Additionally, congregational analysis, the tool that a pastor can most rely upon to help 
assess the spiritual and emotional needs of the parish, is oftentimes not available to the 
pastor due to his or her lack of training. While Chapter Three outlines the benefits and 
methods of congregational analysis to seasoned pastors, it also indicates a gap in research 
that examines the experiences, practices, and needs of first-time pastors. I have discussed 
this research and gap in Chapter Three. 

Though there is a lack of research on the needs of new pastors, it is clear that 
congregational analysis can aid them in developing an understanding of their 
parishioners’ needs. This research can fill the aforementioned gap while contributing to 
the research base by focusing on first-time pastors’ struggles to formulate effective 
sermons and sermon series to the extent that congregational analysis can aid the pastor. 

My research has two goals. The first goal is to prove that first-time pastors 
struggle to write effective sermons and sermons series because they do not know their 
congregation and have not been trained in congregational analysis. My second research 
goal is to demonstrate how congregational analysis can aid pastors in learning the 
emotional and spiritual needs of their congregations, thus enabling them to write effective 


sermons and sermon series. This chapter details the research design, the use of a mixed 
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methods methodology, the study participants and tools used in acquiring the data, and the 
processing of the data. 
Research Design 

I chose the project design described below because of personal experience. When 
I received my first pastorate I did not know what to preach; my inability to be an 
effective preacher resulted from the fact that I did not know the people, nor was I trained 
in congregational analysis, a method which would have helped me to learn the 
congregation quickly despite my lack of familiarity with the parishioners. 

Mixed Methods Approach 

Quantitative and qualitative design formats can offer different insight into the 
research question. Quantitative research allows the researcher to measure selected 
concrete variables, discovering effects and relationships among them, which then allows 
the researcher to run a statistical analysis and draw conclusions that permit the research 
questions to be answered unequivocally. Qualitative research offers a less concrete but 
much richer review of data. One way it can be done is with a survey of individual 
thoughts and experiences of the participants. In-depth review of patterns extracted from 
survey questions and answers leads to the discovery of insights on the topic area studied. 

The effectiveness and benefits of both the quantitative and qualitative methods led 
to my selection of the mixed methods approach, in which a researcher uses both methods 
within the study to more comprehensively understand the problem addressed. Creswell 
states, “The researcher bases the inquiry on the assumption that collecting diverse types 
of data best provides an understanding of a research problem. The study begins with a 


broad survey in order to generalize results to a population and then focuses, in a second 
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phase, on detailed qualitative, open-ended interviews to collect detailed views from 
participants.” 

I chose to employ both types of studies in my research because they give me the 
opportunity to learn from first-time pastors, seasoned pastors, and an industry expert. The 
mixed methods survey to first-time pastors tests the accuracy of my hypothesis, and is 
best suited to answer my research question because I received feedback from individuals 
who have first-hand knowledge of the problem that I am attempting to resolve. The 
interviews with seasoned pastors allow for the opportunity to determine how 
congregational analysis has helped pastors learn their congregations and develop 
effective sermons and sermon series as a result. An interview with an expert in 
congregational analysis provides additional knowledge about this tool and its 
implementation process. Experienced pastors have faced and overcome the problem of 
developing effective sermons by learning their congregations, while first-time pastors are 
often dealing with the problem and attempting to find solutions in their own parishes. 

My research is conducted in three phases, the first two applying both quantitative 
and qualitative methods concurrently, in order to reap the benefits of both styles of 
research and result in an accurate description of the experiences of first-time pastors. 
Creswell explains that the researcher in this method “converges quantitative and 
qualitative data in order to provide a comprehensive analysis of the research problem. In 
this design, the investigator collects both forms of data at the same time during the study 


and then integrates the information in the interpretation of the overall results.”” 


1 John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 2003), 21. 
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The third phase of this research demonstrates the ease and successful employment 


of congregational analysis by using a training manual that I designed. 


Research Methods 


Participants 


A total of nine participants were selected for this study. Two main participant 


groups (A and B) were categorized based on the pastors’ tenure of preaching at their 


current congregation. A third group (C) consisted of a single participant from Group A 


who demonstrated the use of the congregational analysis manual I developed; this third 


phase of the study will be discussed further in Chapter Five. A breakdown of these 


participant groups is shown in table 1. 


Table 1. Participant Groups 





Participant Participants 
Group Description 


6 first-time 


A 
pastors 
BI 2 seasoned 
pastors 
BR? 1 industry 
expert 
C 1 from 
Group A 


Length of 
Tenure 


<3 years 


> 10 years 


> 10 years 


<3 years 


Quantitative 


4 questions 


(Y/N) 


2 questions 
(Y/N or date) 


n/a 


Qualitative 


2 questions 
(open-ended) 


4 questions 
(open-ended) 


open-ended questions 
(conversational style) 


Demonstration of CA 
procedures 


Collection Tool 


SurveyMonkey 


Personal Interview 


Personal Interview 


Personal 
Communication 





The nine participants were divided into Participant Groups A and B, as 


determined by their length of tenure at their current congregation. Group A consisted of 


six first-time, African American male pastors, with a tenure at their current congregation 


2 Creswell, Research Design, 16. 
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of less than three years. The responses from this group determine whether my hypothesis, 
that first-time pastors are not adequately aware of their congregation and that they do not 
make use of the methods employed by congregational analysis, is true. Participant Group 
B elicited responses that corroborate the evidence found in the literature (see Chapter 
Three) regarding the benefits of using congregational analysis in the pastor’s ability to 
write and deliver effective sermons and sermon series. The purpose of Participant Group 
C is to demonstrate the process of implementing congregational analysis by a first-time 
pastor from Group A, and to illustrate its immediate benefits. All participants in Groups 
A and B were given questions to which they responded, either in personal interview or 
via the online SurveyMonkey. 

For the participants in Group A, I selected first-time pastors of diverse ages from 
the database of local seminaries (Dallas Theological Seminary, Criswell Theological 
Seminary, Southern Methodist University, and General Baptist Convention of Texas). 
My selection criterion was first-time pastors with three years or less with their 
congregation. If the pastor did not fit within this criterion, he or she was turned away. 
The purpose of this research was to discover the problem with first-time pastors; 
therefore, the prospective interviewee who was not a first-time pastor was precluded from 
the participation in the study. The participants in this group remain nameless. I have 
obtained their permission to participate in this study. 

Participants in Group Bare divided into two groups: the first (Group B1) includes 
two senior pastors with ten or more years of experience; the second (Group B2) consists 
of an industry expert who currently employs congregational analysis with his clients. In 


Group B1, the two senior pastors Paul Day and Robert Walker, have been pastoring for at 
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least ten years. They are both African American males over the age of forty. In Group 
B2, Dr. Aubrey Malphurs is a church consultant who is considered an industry expert. He 
employs congregational analysis with his clients. He is a white male in his mid-sixties. I 
chose these three individuals to interview not only because of my familiarity with them 
personally, but because I am also familiar with and appreciate the work that they do in 
their ministry professions. Questions were posed to participants in Group B via personal 
interview. 

Robert Walker is the senior pastor of Mountain Creek Fellowship Baptist Church 
in Duncanville, Texas. He is the founding pastor of that church which was established in 
June of 2005. He is a graduate of Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary with a 
degree in pastoral ministries. Over the years, he has built a reputation of communicating 
the Gospel in a way that is not only biblically accurate, but also personally motivating, 
encouraging his parishioners to rise above their current circumstances. 

Paul Day is the senior pastor of Oak Gardens Church of Christ in Dallas, Texas, 
which has been in existence for eight years. He founded the church after previously 
serving for over ten years at another church. Pastor Day is a graduate of Dallas Christian 
College with a bachelor’s degree in ministry and leadership. Dr. Day has also received a 
master’s degree in Christian leadership from Criswell College in Dallas, Texas, as well as 
a Doctorate of Theology from Andersonville Theological Seminary in Georgia. His 
conversational style of preaching that connects with the audiences has resulted in his 
being called to preach in multiple churches throughout the United States. 

Dr. Aubrey Malphurs is Senior Professor in educational ministries and leadership 


and pastoral ministries at Dallas Theological Ministries. He is also the president of 
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Malphurs Group, where he serves as a trainer and consultant to churches, denominations, 
and ministries organizations throughout North America and Europe. His research and 
teaching interests include church planting, church growth, and leadership development. 
Dr. Malphurs served as one of my professors when IJ attended Dallas Theological 
Seminary and we have remained connected over the years. 
Tools 

Group A 

The participants in Group A were provided a six-question survey regarding their 
preaching plan and congregation. The survey employed the mixed methods approach, and 
included four quantitative questions that were answered yes or no. The remaining two 
questions were open-ended, and allowed the participants the ability to elaborate in their 
responses. The questions provided to Group A, the first-time pastors, are shown in table 
2. The full survey is displayed in Appendix A. 


Table 2. Survey Questions Group A 





Question Question Question Text 
Number Type 
1 Quantitative Do you struggle to write effective sermons or sermon series? 
2 Qualitative Why do you struggle to write effective sermons and or sermon series? 
3 Quantitative Have you been trained in congregational analysis? 
4 Quantitative Do you think that conducting a congregational analysis would enhance 
your ability to write effective sermons or sermon series? 
5 Quantitative Do you currently conduct congregational analysis? 
6 Qualitative Can you please describe the method you have used to analyze your 


congregation? 


Participants completed the six-question online survey using SurveyMonkey. After 


all surveys were completed, the results were tallied through the automated system. 
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Afterwards, I went back to the website to retrieve the information. I then compiled the 
results, as shown and discussed in Chapter 5. 
Group B 

The two seasoned pastors (Group B1) were interviewed in person. The mixed 
methods approach was also employed with these participants, using two quantitative and 
four qualitative questions. One quantitative question was requesting a length of time, and 
the other was of the yes or no format; the remaining interview questions were open- 
ended, allowing the participant to elaborate on his responses. The questions posed to 
Group B1 are shown in table 3. Group A and Group B1 were asked different questions 
because I wanted to obtain different information that is pertinent to the research project. 


Table 3. Interview Questions Group B1 





Question Question Question Text 
Number Type 
1 Quantitative How long have you been pastoring your congregation? 
2 Qualitative How knowledgeable are you of your congregation? 
3 Qualitative | What method(s) do you use to discover the emotional and spiritual needs 
of your congregation? 
4 Quantitative Do you use the analysis of your congregation to write your sermons or 
sermon series? 
> Qualitative Describe how you utilize the knowledge you have about your 
congregation in order to write sermons or sermon series that meet their 
spiritual and emotional needs. 
6 Qualitative To what extent, if any, does knowledge of your congregation help you 
prepare sermons or sermon series that meet their emotional and spiritual 
needs. 





A single, qualitative approach was used for Group B2, the industry expert. I 
conducted an in-person interview, in a conversational style with open-ended questions 


and participant elaboration. The questions related to congregational analysis, and we 
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discussed the consulting services, the clientele, and the methods and techniques that he 
and his business work with. The transcription of this interview is shown in Appendix B. 

Finally, for Group C, I created the Congregational Analysis Training Manual, 
designed to teach a first-time pastor how to conduct a congregational analysis and to use 
the information gathered to write an effective sermon or sermon series. This manual was 
used with a volunteer participant from Group A who agreed to participate in this phase of 
the study, to demonstrate the implementation and benefits of congregational analysis for 
a first-time pastor. The Congregational Analysis Training Manual is displayed in 
Appendix C. The results of this phase of the research are discussed further in Chapter 
Five. 

All participants gave verbal permission to use their information for the research 
project. I made them aware that their information would be used for my thesis-project 
and that the thesis-project would be made accessible to the public. Because participants in 
Group A were anonymous, there are no ethical concerns regarding this project. 
Participants in Group B are aware that their information is made visible in the study. 

Data Processing 

The data obtained for this study was collected by SurveyMonkey questionnaire 
and personal interviews. For Group A and the new pastors, the SurveyMonkey 
quantitative responses were collected, tabulated, and analyzed by the online software. 
Qualitative responses to the survey were recorded in writing. For Group B(seasoned 
pastors) personal interviews were conducted and answers were recorded by written 
annotation. For Group B2, the industry expert’s interview was audio recorded and 


transcribed. The transcription can be seen in Appendix B. The participant from Group C 
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adhered to my instructions for following the methods and collected his own research. He 
shared with me his notes and his findings throughout the process. This data is discussed 
in Chapter Five. 

Conclusion 

This chapter outlines the research design of this study and the use of its mixed 
methods approach. I reviewed the participant groups, a description of the participants 
themselves and the questions asked, and the tools used in collecting and processing the 
data. 

My research project consisted of interviewing either via online survey or in- 
person interview, six first-time pastors with less than three years of pastoring experience 
at their current congregation; two seasoned pastors who have been pastoring for at least 
ten years; and an industry expert, who utilizes and teaches congregational analysis. I also 
formulated and tested with a first-time pastor participant, a congregational analysis 
training manual. Through this mixed methods research project, I posed questions in order 
to obtain information regarding the unique struggles that some first-time pastors face 
regarding how they put together effective sermon series. This study also aims to discover 
how more seasoned pastors have made use of congregational analysis over their years of 
experience to write effective sermons series. 

I hypothesize that many first-time pastors’ struggles in writing their sermons 
originate from not knowing the congregation and not being trained in congregational 
analysis, tools that enable the pastors to learn their congregations more quickly. This 
study determines whether congregational analysis could enhance a first-time pastor’s 


ability to not only discover the needs of his or her congregation, but also to utilize this 
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information to write effective sermons or sermon series. The outcomes and implications 
of the survey responses, interviews, and congregational analysis training are discussed in 


the final chapter. 
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CHAPTER 5 


OUTCOMES 


Introduction 

This research study set out to determine whether first-time pastors are adequately 
prepared using congregational analysis to understand and preach to their congregations. 
This and other questions were asked of first-time pastor participants. Additionally, I 
interviewed seasoned pastors to determine their approach to analyzing their 
congregations, and how knowledge and relationships with parishioners help them write 
effective sermons and sermon series. Finally, I consulted with an industry expert to 
determine the benefits of congregational analysis in meeting parishioners’ spiritual and 
emotional needs, and to discuss the presence of congregational analysis in the preaching 
curriculum at the seminaries. 

This chapter looks at the results of the study and interprets the findings, looking at 
the responses to the quantitative and qualitative data obtained from first-time and 
seasoned pastors, and from the industry expert. Next, the chapter looks at the implications 
of the findings and walks through the scenario of the first-time pastor’s usage of a 
congregational analysis training manual that I designed. Limitations of the study and 
recommendations for further research are presented, followed by a summary of the study 
overall. 

Interpretation of Findings 

My hypothesis is that many first-time pastors do not write effective sermons or 

sermon series because they do not know their congregations and that they do not make 


use of the methods employed by congregational analysis. This study utilizes a mixed 
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methods approach and administered a survey consisting of six questions, including both 
quantitative and qualitative types. 
First-Time Pastors 

First-time pastors were given an online survey of six questions, four of which 
were quantitative questions requiring a yes or no response. The two qualitative questions 
offered the first-time pastors the opportunity to elaborate within their responses. 
Question One 

The first quantitative question asked, “Do you struggle to write effective sermons 
or sermon series?” Based on the survey results, six out of six first time pastors stated that 


they did not struggle to write effective sermons or sermon series (see figure 1). 








Figure 1. Do you struggle to write effective sermons or sermon series? 

Effective sermons or sermons series are described as sermons or sermon series 
that meet the spiritual and emotional need of the congregation. This is not in alignment 
with the original hypothesis that states, “First-time pastors struggle to write effective 
sermons and sermon series.” 

Question Two 
Five out of the six first-time pastors responded “not applicable” on the qualitative 


question that asked, “Why do you struggle to write effective sermons or sermon 
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series.” One participant stated, “I do not struggle with writing sermons or sermon series 
because the bible is replete with material that enables me to write effective sermon 
series.” 
Question Three 

Question Three asked, “Have you been trained in congregational analysis?” Four 
out of the six first-time pastors stated that they have not been trained in congregational 


analysis (see figure 2). 








Figure 2. Have you been trained in congregational analysis? 
Question Four 

Five out of the six first-time pastors stated that they believe that being trained in 
congregational analysis will enhance their ability to write effective sermons or sermons 
series (see figure 3). This is in alignment with my original hypothesis. Only one first-time 
pastor stated that he did not believe that being trained in congregational analysis would 
enhance his ability to write effective sermons or sermons series. However, this same 
pastor stated, ““We have used Christian discipleship, an old demographical and 
educational analysis to understand the needs of the congregation.” This is, in theory, a 


form of congregational analysis. 
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Figure 3. Do you think that conducting a congregational analysis would enhance your 
ability to write effective sermons or sermon series? 
Question Five 

Only two of the six pastors stated that they currently conduct congregational 
analysis (see figure 4). Neither of these two respondents have been trained in 


congregational analysis. 








Figure 4. Do you currently conduct congregational analysis? 
Question Six 

Question Six posed the qualitative question, “Can you please describe the method 
you have used to analyze your congregation?” Participants’ responses included the 


following: meeting with people within the congregation, listening to the most recent 
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crisis within the community, addressing the needs of different age groups, personal life 
experiences, prayer, and listening to the Holy Spirit. One pastor wrote, 

As the lead pastor of Christ International Church I am confronted with life issues 

on a day-to-day basis by members of the congregation. I listened to the different 

needs of the congregation, observed the most frequent needs. I also interact with 
the congregant and in the process of doing that I am also observing. I also listened 
to the most frequent crises in the community and develop a sermon series after 
enough time of prayers. The method of sermon series is also used based on the 
age group in the congregation. These are most familiar ways to go about 
conducting my congregational analysis. 

Another pastor wrote, “I meet with people in the congregation a lot and listen. 
Our congregation is small so I can connect with a lot of people over time and see what is 
needed.” 

Review 

Some of these first-time pastors are not aware of the fact that their sermons or 
sermon series are not effective. Perhaps their lack of knowledge is due to not 
implementing some of the congregational analysis techniques such as surveying their 
congregation and meeting with their parishioners individually with the purpose of 
obtaining feedback regarding the sermons and sermon series. 

Pastors may utilize the human experiences that are illustrated in biblical Scripture 
to connect with the human experiences of the people within his or her congregation. 
Utilizing the human experiences that are written in Scripture can be helpful in connecting 
with the human experiences that are present within the church. It can also be a way to 
understand the congregation if a pastor is of the mindset that the human experiences that 


are in Scriptures are a direct replica of the human experiences within his or her church. 


This is not always the case. Therefore, a pastor will not know whether he or she is 
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meeting the spiritual or emotional needs of the congregation unless he or she is aware of 
the human needs or experiences that are present within his or her church. 

The responses elicited lead me to believe that these pastors have an informal 
approach to reviewing their congregation despite the fact that, as the data show, they have 
not been formally trained in congregational analysis. These pastors do not seem to be 
aware of all the methods which they could use to analyze their congregation. 

Seasoned Pastors 

I conducted interviews with two seasoned pastors in addition to surveying the six 
first-time pastors. I interviewed Pastor Paul Day, the senior and founding pastor of Oak 
Gardens Church, located in Dallas, Texas. He has been pastoring his congregation for ten 
years. He is seminary trained and has earned his doctoral degree in preaching. I also 
interviewed Pastor Robert Walker, Jr., the founding and senior pastor of Mountain Creek 
Fellowship Church located in Duncanville, Texas. He has been pastoring his 
congregation for thirteen years. He is also seminary trained. I chose these two pastors to 
interview because of their number of years pastoring their congregation and their 
commitment to meeting the needs of their congregation through their preaching. 

Question Four of the interview asked, “Do you use the analysis of your 
congregation to write your sermons or sermon series?” Both responded “yes.” Pastor 
Walker stated that he discovers the emotional and spiritual needs of his congregation 
through Bible study, talking and interacting with this congregants, and maintaining an 
open-door policy for counseling. Pastor Day stated that he utilizes preaching, teaching, 


and small groups to discover the emotional and spiritual needs of his congregation. 
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Both of their methods seem to consist of some aspect of listening to their 
congregation and engaging in biblical text, whether it is through Bible study, preaching, 
or teaching. Both seasoned pastors stated that they utilize congregational analysis to 
create effective sermons and sermon series. Pastor Day stated, “I look for norms and 
trends that appear through counseling and one-on-one conversations. These norms and 
trends help me to see what a good number of my people are dealing with and the season 
of life they are in. I also submit to God in prayer to expose the needs of His people.” 

Pastor Walker was also asked to describe how he utilizes the knowledge he has 
about his congregation in order to write sermons or sermon series that meet their spiritual 
and emotional needs. He stated, “Generally, when I notice that a number of our 
membership struggle or lack spiritually in areas of their lives, I know that’s a great 
opportunity to teach or preach a sermon series in that area.” 

Both of these seasoned pastors seem to utilize the information they have gained 
about their congregation, through congregational analysis, in similar ways. They both 
track and look for trends in order to get an idea of what the majority of their congregants 
were dealing or struggling with. They build their sermons and sermon series off of that 
information. For example, if a good number of their members are struggling with debt, 
lack of finances, money management, or tithing, then perhaps they will choose to 
formulate a sermon series on stewardship. 

To further explain the benefit of congregational analysis, Pastor Day stated, “It 
helps me to not address issues that are not prevalent among the people I pastor. On the 
other hand, if I do not pray for guidance and listen to the people, then I could be missing 


opportunities to address issues that affect our church community.” Pastor Walker agreed 
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with Pastor Day’s assessment of how congregational analysis helps to address issues that 
affect those he pastors. He stated, “For me, the more that you are knowledgeable about 
their spiritual maturity and you have a working knowledge of the Bible, then you can 
minister to those emotional and spiritual needs.” 

Based off of the interviews, I conclude that both Pastor Day and Pastor Walker 
understand the value of congregational analysis, utilize it to gain knowledge of their 
congregations, and then apply that knowledge in order to prepare sermons and sermons 
series that meet the spiritual and emotional needs of their congregations. 

Industry Expert 

Through the interview with industry expert Aubrey Malphurs, I attempt to 
discover the value he places on congregational analysis, whether congregational analysis 
is currently being taught to graduate students at seminaries, and what congregational 
analysis tools are readily available for new pastors. 

Dr. Malphurs mentions in his interview that the challenge of new pastors is that 
they do not know their target audience. He says, “I think that too many guys don’t know 
the demographics or their audience or whom they’re speaking to. Are these married 
people, are they single? That’s critical, and that’s all part of the world of demographics. 
Demographics answers those questions for you.” 

Pastors need to know their people if they are going to preach effective sermons. If 
they do not know their audience, they may preach sermons that are targeting the wrong 
demographics. He describes demographics in terms of age, education, income, gender, 
and growth stage of church. Dr. Malphurs states: 


You’ve got to know your audience when you speak. If you’re delivering a 
message to six-year-olds, to ninety-six-year-olds, you’re really going to be off the 
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boat. And the reverse: if you’re speaking to ninety-six-year-olds, if you’ re 

delivering a message for them and you’re actual audience is six years old—so 

you’ve gotto know your audience. And I would start with demographics. And 
then psychographics. Any audience analysis by a preacher has to address 
demographics. Basically, who is my audience, who is my customer, so to speak. 

And of course demographics are age, education, income, men and women, 

growth/decline, those kinds of things. 

He continues, showing that understanding the demographics of the congregation 
is essential to knowing the pastor’s audience, stating, 

That’s what the demographics leads to. Because I know that my audience is 

primarily high school kids, I know what their needs are. High school kids have 

needs, everybody has needs. And a part of the demographics, I keep getting back 
to that because that helps you to know who your audience is, to help you have an 
idea what their needs would be. A ninety-nine-year-old is going to have different 
needs than a nine-year-old. [Because] they’re just different. The age gap: they’re 
not going to connect. Somebody from the inner city is going to be different from 
somebody from rural America. So, demographics will in general tell me that and 
then I can look and say, ‘OK, what are the needs of rural versus what are the 
needs of urban people?’ 

Dr. Malphurs also goes into more detail regarding the growth stage of the church, 
mentioning that this will also dictate the type of sermons that a pastor preaches. A church 
that is in decline should deliver a different message than a church that is growing or has 
plateaued. For example, a church that is in decline may have people who are dealing with 
discouragement or who are complacent; they may need messages that speak about hope 
and God’s great commission. A church that is experiencing a great deal of numerical 
growth could have members that are dealing pride and therefore that church may need 
messages on humility and reminding them that it is God who gives the increase rather 
than themselves. A new pastor will need to know the growth stage of the church and the 
people that make up the church in order to know what messages would be effective in 


that particular church, as Dr. Malphurs states: “[Growth/decline] of the church. That’s 


maybe a little separate from demographics. But that would be something I would think 
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that, in addition to demographics, that you need to include. And is this a dying church, is 
it a plateaued church, is it a growing church? That will dictate what you preach.” 

It is my suspicion that most seminaries do not teach congregational analysis, 
judging from the conversations that I have had with other senior pastors who have 
graduated from various seminaries. It is also based on my own personal experiences as a 
graduate and student at Dallas Theological Seminary and Gordon-Conwell Theological 
Seminary. I asked Dr. Malphurs if he thinks that seminaries teach congregational 
analysis. He answers, “Probably not,” but indicates that it would helpful. It should be 
taught in order to equip new pastors with the tools they need in order to preach 
effectively. He continues, “I think there should be some analysis taught in seminary but 
that assumes that a lot of these people go to seminary, which may not be the case. I think 
more go to seminary and get schooling than ever before in the past. But I think that they 
might be more aware. I tend to think the average pastor probably doesn’t, probably 
doesn’t think about those kinds of things.” 

I asked Dr. Malphurs if he knows of any congregational analysis tools that exist 
for pastors. He states, “I don’t know of anything that’s out there that is sold. I think you 
just have to create one on your own;” a pastor would have to create one on his or her own 
by asking the right questions, particularly questions about demographics. He goes on to 
describe: 

What are the questions, what do I need to know, to know who they are, to do a 

congregational analysis? Number one, what is the context? Is this a church 

ministry? Number two, men versus women, and again I’m going back to the same 
old demographics.... Education, income, all of those things would be a part of it. 

If I’m speaking to low income people, that’s going to affect my message. If I’m 


speaking to ninety-year-olds, all of that will dictate ... that analysis will dictate 
what you’re going to do with your audience. 
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A tool like this would help to close the gap that exists between many first-time 
pastors, due to their inability to preach effective sermon series, and seasoned pastors who 
know their congregation well. A tool for congregational analysis would be a practical 
way to take steps towards bridging this gap. 

Congregational Analysis Training Manual 

I created a Congregational Analysis Training Manual in order to show the impact 
congregational analysis has on writing effective sermons and sermon series (see 
Appendix C). This training manual is designed to equip a new first-time pastor with 
different tools of analysis for conducting a congregational analysis. The manual consists 
of the five methods for obtaining demographics information about the congregation, 
including listening to stories, documenting human needs, knowing available external 
resources, knowing the different stages of life, and awareness of human relationships. See 


figure 5. 
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The selected first-time pastor chose two options within the Congregational 
Analysis Training Manual to analyze his congregation, carried out the analysis as 
directed by the manual, and then utilized the information gathered to write a two-part 
sermon series. 

As a result of a friendship and the participant’s fitting within the criteria of being 
a first-time pastor and pastoring for less than three years, I asked a particular participant 
to use the Congregational Analysis Training Manual under my supervision, in order to 
test whether congregational analysis would allow him to write more effective sermons 
and sermon series. Because of our relationship and his desire to meet his congregations’ 
needs through his preaching, he agreed. 

First, I instructed him to choose two methods from the five listed (as seen in 
figure 5, and in Appendix C).The first method he chose was to Listening to Stories 
through counseling sessions and one-on-one conversations. The second method he chose 
was the Awareness of Human Relationships. He completed the analysis within his 
congregation of about forty people within three months. During this time, the pastor 
shared his notes and assessments with me via email and phone conversations. 

Listening to Stories 

The pastor scheduled eight counseling sessions within a period of two months for 
a total of eight counseling sessions. He met with members of his church in his office after 
church, during the weekdays, and before and after Wednesday night Bible study. The 
pastor took notes during and after the sessions, noting what he learned about the needs of 


his congregation along with their problems, struggles, worries, fears, hopes, and dreams. 
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The pastor also conducted both formal and informal one-on-one conversations 
with members of his congregation. He logged twenty-five of these conversations in total 
over the two month’s time. Conversations took place in a variety of places, including the 
church, at Bible study, over the telephone, over text message, formally in sit-down talks, 
and informally in passing. Notes were taken after the conversations, and the pastor noted 
the discussion points as he had done with the counseling sessions. 

Awareness of Human Relationships 

The Awareness of Human Relationships method consisted of the pastor’s 
documentation of the human relationships that exist within his church and the difficulties 
that potentially exist within those relationships. Several human relationships exist in 
many churches. In this pastor’s congregation, most of the relationships are made up of 
singles and young families. Therefore, parent to children relationships would be a 
challenge for some of these members because at some point many parents lose influence 
in their children’s lives, potentially due to broken promises, peer pressure, culture, and 
historically setting bad examples. Parents need to know how to restore or maintain 
influence in their children’s lives as they get older. Another example would be employer 
to employee relationships. Christian supervisors, managers, leaders, and business owners 
often struggle with managing their employees and maximizing their productivity in order 
to accomplish corporate and business goals. As a result, many have resulted in being 
unethical, mean spirited, unfair, rude, and domineering to their employees. They need to 
know how to be servant leaders and exercise Christ-like character while overseeing their 
employees and contractors. The pastor brainstormed and discussed with some of his 


parishioners the problems and challenges that many of them are facing regarding their 
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relationships in conjunction with their relationship goals. He made notes of these 
interactions. 

The pastor compiled his notes from the Listening to Stories and Awareness of 
Human Relationships phases. He categorized them in a way that he could analyze trends 
and compartmentalize the issues based on age groups, relationships, and so on. He then 
used these details to develop two sermons that addressed those needs mentioned in the 
sessions. The pastor delivered the sermons over two weeks and made note of responses. 

Results of Using the Congregational Analysis Training Manual 

The pastor assessed the effectiveness of his sermons by documenting the number 
of times his parishioners shared with him positive feedback regarding his two sermons 
and how they had impacted them. Typically during previous sermons, most people were 
quiet and seemed not to be paying close attention, were not emotional, and did not 
communicate positive feedback. After delivering the new sermons, he received positive 
feedback in person after the sermons, via text message, and on Facebook. He also noticed 
that his congregation was more engaged while his new sermons were being preached. 
There were more people crying, clapping their hands, standing on their feet, and saying 
“amen” during the preaching. He tallied up the numbers and feedback and contrasted 
those results with the number and kind of feedback he had received on the previous two 


Sundays. These results appear in figure 6. 
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Before Congregational Analysis After Congregational Analysis 





Figure 6. Increased positive feedback 

The pastor interpreted his congregation members’ new responses and engagement 
along with his connection to them by his having addressed their needs during the 
sermons. He was thus able to determine the needs of his congregation and focus his 
sermon development to address those needs and help his parishioners more directly 
connect and reach their goals. The methods he chose gave him the ability to discover 
some of the needs that exist within his congregation and then utilize this information to 
create sermons to more directly meet those needs and more visibly impact his church 
members. 

Implications 

My research project consists of interviewing six first-time pastors who are within 
their first three years of pastoring, two seasoned pastors who have been pastoring for at 
least ten years, and an industry expert. It also includes my formulating a congregational 
analysis training manual and its use by a first-time pastor, as discussed in the previous 


section, in order to determine the effectiveness of the congregational analysis method in 
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enhancing his ability to not only discover the needs of his congregation, but to also utilize 
this information to write effective sermons or sermon series. The results of the study 
confirm that there is a need for first-time pastors to learn about congregational analysis so 
that they can better and more effectively write sermons and sermons series, despite the 
fact that they themselves may not even be aware of this need. There is little written 
regarding first-time pastors’ struggles in writing effective sermons and sermons series, 
thus there is a gap for this type of research. This project not only acknowledges this gap 
but also helps to fill the gap by researching first-time pastors’ inability to write and 
preach sermons and sermon series effectively and demonstrating how congregational 
analysis enhances their ability to do so. 
Limitations and Suggestions for Further Study 

This research is limited to first-time pastors within the first three-year window of 
pastoring. It would be beneficial to know whether pastors within the four- to nine-year 
window have also struggled in writing effective sermons or sermon series, and if so, how 
they overcome that challenge. I do not know if they learned how to conduct 
congregational analysis or if they learned their congregation over time because they have 
pastored them for a while. I would also like to know whether or not they adjusted their 
preaching based off of negative feedback or because they had a desire to become 
effective on a more consistent basis. 

Additionally, my research was unable to discover exactly why first-time pastors 
struggle to write effective sermons and sermon series. All of the first-time pastors stated 
that they did not struggle in this area, and they left the question blank that asked, “Why 


do you struggle to write effective sermons and sermon series?” It is my hypothesis that 
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they do not know their congregation and they have not been trained in congregational 
analysis. However, it is possible that other barriers could be the reason for the supposed 
ineffectiveness. From the survey I was not able to accomplish the goal of discovering 
additional barriers that prevent them from learning their congregations. Dr. Malphurs 
mentions in his interview that first-time pastors are more than likely to pastor smaller 
congregations, and that many smaller congregations may not be able to financially 
support a pastor with a salary that is sufficient for him or her to work at the church full 
time. This means that the first-time pastor may be bi-vocational. Working two jobs 
instead of only at the church limits the time that a pastor has to spend getting to know the 
congregation. Some of the congregational analysis methods require spending much more 
time with the congregation. My research does not address the time limitations of being a 
bi-vocational pastor, which potentially impacts their ability to get to know their 
congregants. 

This research only consisted of surveying 6 new first-time pastors. The research 
limited in its findings as a result. The research would have been more stronger if I had 
interviewed more first-time pastors that fit the criteria. Ideally I would have liked to 
survey about 25-30 first-time pastors. However, I did not because I did not have access to 
that amount. These first-time pastors completed an online survey rather than completing a 
face-to-face interview because each of them work full time jobs, have families, and one 
of them live out of state. Those limitations prevented me from completing a face-to-face 


interview with some of them. I wanted to remain consist with all the pastors. 
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Conclusion 

I maintain based on the results of this study that first-time pastors do struggle to 
write effective sermons and sermons series despite their perception that they do not, and 
that these struggles originate from not knowing the congregation and not being trained in 
congregational analysis, tools that enable the pastors to learn their congregations quickly. 
Seasoned pastors have addressed this issue over their years of experience, and they use 
the information they obtain from their congregation members to write effective sermons 
and sermon series. These seasoned pastors have learned their congregations by spending 
time talking with them in various settings, such as counseling sessions, small groups, and 
one-on-one discussions, perhaps not even realizing that they were actually conducting an 
informal congregational analysis. 

This study reveals that many first-time pastors do not feel as though they struggle 
to write effective sermons or sermon series. It is their understanding that their sermons 
are meeting the spiritual and emotional needs of their congregations. However, the study 
also shows that while first-time pastors are not coining their activity as congregational 
analysis, these pastors are extrapolating information about their congregation through 
counseling sessions, one-on-one visits, and direct engagement of their members on 
Sunday morning. This information could be used to write effective sermons and sermon 
series. 

The study reveals that three out of five of the first-time pastors, after learning 
about conducting congregational analysis, feel as though doing so would enhance their 
ability to write effective sermons and sermon series. Some study participants simply do 


not see the enhancement that conducting congregational analysis would have on their 
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ability to write effective sermons or sermon series, perhaps because they were not 
formally trained in congregational analysis. Congregational analysis is not taught in many 
seminaries, which is a disservice to preachers. 

The study also reveals that, unlike the first-time pastors, the seasoned pastors are 
more intentional about analyzing their congregation and purposefully using the 
information to meet the spiritual and emotional needs of their congregations. The 
seasonal pastors are knowledgeable of their congregations because of the amount of time 
they have spent with members in their congregations. 

Congregational analysis should be a part of the preaching curriculum at 
universities and seminaries, which would add more resources to the first-time pastor’s 
tool belt and make him or her more equipped to meet the spiritual and emotional needs of 
their congregation. It will also allow for a shortening of the time it takes to learn their 
congregations, and also give them the ability to intentionally use that information to 
prepare effective sermons and sermon series. It should also be taught to lay ministers in 
churches that train ministers to be senior pastors because not all senior pastors attend 
universities and seminaries. Teaching congregational analysis to preachers before they 
become senior pastors will help to ensure that congregations’ needs are being met 
through preaching. 

All pastors need to regularly survey their congregation in order to gain feedback 
regarding the effectiveness of their sermons and sermon series. This will inform the 
pastors, especially the first-time pastors, of their preaching effectiveness. Pastors can then 
use the tool of congregational analysis and its five methods to understand their audience 


and focus more directly on their needs. 
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APPENDIX A 


SURVEY GROUP A 


Email: XXXXX@XXXXX.com 

Ql 

Do you struggle (have a difficult time) to write effective sermons or sermon 
series? Effective sermons or sermon series are defined as sermons or sermon series that 
meet the spiritual and or emotional needs of the congregation. No 

Q2 

Why do you struggle to write effective sermons and or sermon series? 

Respondent skipped this question 

Q3 

Have you been trained in congregational analysis? “Congregational analysis is a 
method that is used to learn your congregation personally and discover what their 
spiritual and emotional needs are.*No 

Q4 

Do you think that conducting a congregational analysis would enhance your 
ability to write effective sermons or sermon series? Yes 

Q5 

Do you currently conduct congregational analysis? Yes 

Q6 


Can you please describe the method you have used to analyze your congregation? 
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I meet with people in the congregation a lot and listen. Our congregation is small 
so I can connect with a lot of people over time and see what is needed. 

Email: XXXXX@XXXXX.com 

Ql 

Do you struggle (have a difficult time) to write effective sermons or sermon 
series? Effective sermons or sermon series are defined as sermons or sermon series that 
meet the spiritual and or emotional needs of the congregation. No 

Q2 

Why do you struggle to write effective sermons and or sermon series? 

It is not struggle for me to write effective sermons or sermons series. It is 
something that I do most of the time, just recently I completed a sermon series on the 
book of Job. 

Q3 

Have you been trained in congregational analysis? “Congregational analysis is a 
method that is used to learn your congregation personally and discover what their 
spiritual and emotional needs are.* Yes 

Q4 

Do you think that conducting a congregational analysis would enhance your 
ability to write effective sermons or sermon series? Yes 

Q5 

Do you currently conduct congregational analysis? Yes 

Q6 


Please describe the method you have used to analyze your congregation. 
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As the Lead Pastor of Christ International Church I am confronted with life issues 
on a day to day bases by members of the congregation. I listened to the different needs of 
the congregation, observed the most frequent needs. I also interact with the congregant 
and in the process of doing that I am also observing. I also listened to the most frequent 
crises in the community and develop a sermon series after enough time of prayers. The 
method of sermon series is also used base on the age group in the congregation. These are 


most familiar ways are go about conducting my congregational analysis. 


Email: XXXXX@XXXXX.com 

Ql 

Do you struggle (have a difficult time) to write effective sermons or sermon 
series? Effective sermons or sermon series are defined as sermons or sermon series that 
meet the spiritual and or emotional needs of the congregation. No 

Q2 

Why do you struggle to write effective sermons and or sermon series? N/a 

Q3 

Have you been trained in congregational analysis? “Congregational analysis is a 
method that is used to learn your congregation personally and discover what their 
spiritual and emotional needs are.*No 

Q4 

Do you think that conducting a congregational analysis would enhance your 


ability to write effective sermons or sermon series? Yes 


Q5 
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Do you currently conduct congregational analysis? No 


Q6 
Please describe the method you have used to analyze your congregation. 


Relationship development doing membership activities outside of worship. 


Email: XXXXX@XXXXX.com 

Ql 

Do you struggle (have a difficult time) to write effective sermons or sermon 
series? Effective sermons or sermon series are defined as sermons or sermon series that 
meet the spiritual and or emotional needs of the congregation. No 

Q2 

Why do you struggle to write effective sermons and or sermon series? 

Respondent skipped this question 

Q3 

Have you been trained in congregational analysis? “Congregational analysis is a 
method that is used to learn your congregation personally and discover what their 
spiritual and emotional needs are.* 

Yes 

Q4 

Do you think that conducting a congregational analysis would enhance your 
ability to write effective sermons or sermon series? 


Yes 
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Q5 

Do you currently conduct congregational analysis? 

No 

Q6 

Please describe the method you have used to analyze your congregation. 

I personally believe that there's a cultural element to religion, and each preacher is 
called to preach to a specific congregation. For example, Peter was called to preach to the 
Jews, and Paul to the gentle nation. My method of approach in determining the spiritual 
need of my congregation is interpersonal, wherein through the help of the Holy Spirit, the 


members participation, we can discern their level of spiritual maturity. 


Email: XXXX@XXXXX.com 

Ql 

Do you struggle (have a difficult time) to write effective sermons or sermon 
series? Effective sermons or sermon series are defined as sermons or sermon series that 
meet the spiritual and or emotional needs of the congregation. No 

Q2 

Why do you struggle to write effective sermons and or sermon series? 

I do not struggle in this area 

Q3 

Have you been trained in congregational analysis? “Congregational analysis is a 
method that is used to learn your congregation personally and discover what their 


spiritual and emotional needs are.*No 


Q4 

Do you think that conducting a congregational analysis would enhance your 
ability to write effective sermons or sermon series? Yes 

Q5 

Do you currently conduct congregational analysis? No 

Q6 

Please describe the method you have used to analyze your congregation. 

Currently, we have a smaller congregation so I make it a point to engage in 
personal conversation at least one member per worship service. This way I'm able to 


learn more about and minister to their personal needs. 


Email: XXXXX@XXXXX.com 

Ql 

Do you struggle (have a difficult time) to write effective sermons or sermon 
series? Effective sermons or sermon series are defined as sermons or sermon series that 
meet the spiritual and or emotional needs of the congregation. 

No 

Q2 

Why do you struggle to write effective sermons and or sermon series? 

I have not had to struggle to write effective sermon series. The word of God has 


provided endless material to produce effective series when needed. 


Q3 
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Have you been trained in congregational analysis? “Congregational analysis is a 
method that is used to learn your congregation personally and discover what their 
spiritual and emotional needs are.* 

No 

Q4 

Do you think that conducting a congregational analysis would enhance your 
ability to write effective sermons or sermon series? 

No 

Q5 

Do you currently conduct congregational analysis? 

No 

Q6 

Please describe the method you have used to analyze your congregation. 

Spiritual guidance of the Holy Spirit with Christian discipleship. We have also 


used an old demographical and educational analysis. 
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APPENDIX B 


TRANSCRIBED INTERVIEW WITH INDUSTRY EXPERT 


audio recording Michael Washington interviewing Dr. Malford 


MW -— So, Dr. Malford? 

Dr. M. — Yes 

MW - So, I wanted to talk with you to interview you about congregational 
analysis. And I have for you, questions for you and I know that you will more likely have 
some additional information that you’ll share with me, even some questions that’ Il 
challenge me to kind of look at some things that I haven’t already looked at. I want you 
to know that I am in the project stage of the thesis and so I’ve done chapter one, two, and 
three; chapter one is the problem and thesis setting, chapter two is the theological and 
biblical analysis, and then chapter three is the literature review. Chapter four is the actual 
project. So interviewing you is part of the project. 

Dr. M. — Yeah, we do pretty much the same here. 

MW - OK, cool. So, tell me a little bit about your consulting service and 
experience consulting with new pastors. 

Dr. M. — Yeah. We call it The Malford Group or TMG and I’ve been doing it I 
think ten or fifteen years, there are about four or five of us on the team, three of us that 
are actually working with churches. So, again, I’ve been doing it the most and I’m kind 
of the architect behind what we do. I’m the founder, another guy is the CEO and 


president. We primarily work with churches in the area of revitalization, and so, right 
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now we’re working with a large church over in Fort Worth. We don’t work quite as much 
with new pastors. 

MW - OK 

Dr. M. — And that gets into the size of the church that needs our services. Now 
they have to pay us for services, and we get paid well. So that to some degree limits the 
kinds of churches that you work with. The smaller churches: and a smaller church is more 
likely to have a newer pastor, a new guy, who may not have preached a lot, either. So we 
don’t see as much of that in terms of younger guys because we’re simply not....We get a 
few of those situations from time to time. 

MW - OK 

Dr. M. — So that’s where we are there. Now, what else in the question have I 
missed? 

MW - For that question, that’s it. For that question. 

Dr. M.- OK 

MW - But, as a consultant, and even as a professor here at DTS, what are some of 
the unique challenges that new pastors face regarding preaching in a new congregation? 

Dr. M. — Well again, knowing their people. You’ve got to know your audience 
when you speak. If you’re delivering a message to six-year-olds, to ninety-six-year-olds, 
youre really going to be off the boat. And the reverse: if you’re speaking to ninety-six- 
year olds, if you’re delivering a message for them and you’re actual audience is six years 
old, you’re gonna—so you gotta know your audience. And I would start with 
demographics. And then psychographics. Any audience analysis by a preacher has to 


address demographics. Basically, who is my audience, who is my customer, so to speak. 
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And of course demographics are age, education, income, men and women, 
growth/decline, those kinds of things. 

MW - Growth/decline? 

Dr. M. — Yeah, of the church. And that’s maybe a little separate from 
demographics. But that would be something I would think that in addition to 
demographics, that you need to include. And is this a dying church, is it a [??] church, is 
it a growing church? That will dictate what you preach. 

MW - OK 

Dr. M. — And of course you’re gonna preach the Bible; what else would you 
preach? OK? 

MW -— All right. OK, so having said that, if you had to sum up in just two or three 
sentences, what is the purpose of preaching? 

Dr. M. — Well, that’s hard for me to do, to do anything in two to three sentences. I 
think the purpose of preaching is to communicate God’s word in a way that people 
understand it, go away wanting to apply it, or go away determined to apply it to their 
lives. 

MW - OK, so when you say in a way they understand it, is that where the 
congregational analysis comes in? 

Dr. M. — In helping you to understand who they are, and determining whether or 
not they’ll understand. 

MW - OK, so, for someone that’s never heard the term congregational analysis, 


how would you describe it? 
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Dr. M — Well again, I would say it would deal with discovering who your people 
are, and why they are. Maybe that’s another way to say it. It gets back to demographics. 
Who is my audience? And demographics answers that question. Psychographics says, 
why would they listen to me? And so I think you’ve gotta ask both of those. But again I 
think that too many guys don’t know the demographics or their audience or whom they’re 
speaking to. Are these married people, are they single? That’s critical, and that’s all part 
of the world of demographics. Demographics answers those questions for you. 

MW -— And so when you say psychographics in terms of why would they listen to 
me, is that in terms of the preaching meeting the needs of the congregation? 

Dr. M. — Yeah. If you’re addressing a [meeting’s] needs, you’re gonna have their 
attention and they’re gonna listen to you. So yeah, you hit that right on the nail there. 

MW - And so, it’s safe to say that that’s the impact of conducting a 
congregational analysis because you are able to identify the needs of that congregation. 

Dr. M. — The congregation—to understand them, and their needs. 'Cause I think 
you have to do more than just understand their needs. I think you need to know who they 
are, and that again gets back to demographics. Women, men, whatever. That will dictate 
the needs. 

MW - OK. And so, I would imagine it’s safe to say that a new, first-time pastor 
preaching to a new congregation would benefit a whole lot from conducting a 
congregational analysis. 

Dr. M. — No question about it. 

MW -— Do you find that a good number of new pastors know about and are trained 


how to conduct a congregational analysis? 
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Dr. M. — Probably not. I think, in seminary, there should be some analysis taught 
in seminary but that assumes that a lot of these people go to seminary, which may not be 
the case. I think more go to seminary and get schooling than ever before in the past. But I 
think that they might be more aware. I tend to think the average pastor probably doesn’t, 
probably doesn’t think about those kinds of things. 

MW -— OK. One thing that I read, one author that I read put that some [??]panel 
which do a congregational analysis is just intuitive... 

Dr. M. —I would agree. 

MW - Rather than just, you know... 

Dr. M. — Yeah, because it makes such good sense, some people intuitively do it 
without hardly thinking about it. ‘I don’t know who these people are out there, how am I 
going to address them, how am I gonna design that message and apply it to those folks?’ 
But I think the intuitive side, some people, usually good speakers, intuitively do that, 
congregational analysis. 

MW -— OK. What are some congregational analysis tools that are available to 
pastors? 

Dr. M. — Well, creating one on your own. I don’t know of anything that’s out 
there that is sold. I think you just have to create one on your own. 

MW -— OK. What would that look like? I would imagine, from talking to you now 
that it would include asking the right questions. Right? 

Dr. M. — Sure. And you gotta think what are the questions, what do I need to 


know to know who they are, to do a congregational analysis. Number one, what is the 
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context? Is this a church ministry? Number two, men versus women, and again I’m going 
back to the same old... 

MW — Demographics? 

Dr. M. — Yeah, demographics. 

MW - Age, education... 

Dr. M. — All of those things. Education, income, all of those things would be a 
part of it. If I’m speaking to low income people, that’s gonna affect my message. If I’m 
speaking to ninety-year-olds.... All of that will dictate your congregational; that analysis 
will dictate what you’re gonna do with your audience. 

MW - Now, sometimes that could be done, whether it’s through a survey, 
whether it’s just by sending out, talking to people one on one. What would you 
recommend as to process? If Dr. Malford were going to take over a church, going to 
begin to preach even as a, what do you call it, someone who kind of just goes in 
preaching for six months or twelve months... 

Dr. M. — Interim. 

MW - Right, right. If you were going to do that, how would you conduct a 
congregational analysis? 

Dr. M. —I would ask the church if they have any information like that. They 
probably won’t. So I would probably ask some questions. I would probably create one 
and then use it to ask questions of people. So Mike, I would create one and on it I’d have, 
are there more women or men in the church? Number two, what is the average age of the 
persons in this church? And that would make up that tool and then I would either send 


that to somebody at the church or I would try to conduct it myself. But ’'d get somebody 
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in the church to answer those questions for me that’s knowledgeable, that would know 
the answers, try to get them to do it. 

MW - OK. Now that’s more so of the demographics. The other part is the 
psychographics. But in terms of identifying their needs, you know, or some of the 
emotional... 

Dr. M. — Yeah, but see, that’s what the demographics leads to. Because I know 
that my audience is primarily high school kids, I know what their needs are. High school 
kids have needs, everybody has needs. And a part of the demographics, I keep getting 
back to that because that helps you to know who your audience is, to help you have an 
idea what their needs would be. A ninety-nine-year-old is gonna have different needs 
than a nine-year-old. 

MW - Because they’re in a different season of life. 

Dr. M. — Exactly. And they’ re just different. The age gap. They’re not gonna 
connect. Somebody from the inner city is going to be different from somebody from rural 
America. So, demographics will in general tell me that and then I can look and say, ‘OK, 
what are the needs of rural versus what are the needs of urban people?’ 

MW - OK. This part’s coming to a close. Are there any additional people that you 
recommend that I talk to about congregational analysis or any other resources that are out 
there? 

Dr. M. —I don’t know resources. I would just say anybody in our PM, pastoral 
ministries department, because it’s primarily a preaching department. So we’ve got 
several faculty there, whoever’s available where you could maybe talk to them. 


MW - And do we teach congregational analysis in the preaching? 
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Dr. M. — You know, I’m not sure. I’m not sure that we do. I guess again it 
depends on what we mean by that. But see, I taught in those departments, but we have 
four preaching courses. And I taught two of those. I’m not sure what they’re doing in the 
other two, whether they’re doing an analysis there or not. I suspect they are. 

MW - OK. The other thing, is there anything else you think I should know about 
congregational analysis that we haven’t talked about? 

Dr. M. — No, I don’t think so. Well, yeah, yourself. I think you need to know them 
but I think you need to know yourself. Whether you’re preaching or you’re working with 
somebody else who is, I think that who you are, your demographics and psychographics 
will affect it as much. Your background, where you’re coming from. That’s going to 
impact you. And your needs are going to impact the kind of sermons you preach and how 
youre going to interact with people. Through your sermons. 

MW - Describe that a little bit. 

Dr. M. — Well, if you don’t match the culture or the demographics, you’re gonna 
have trouble connecting. Let’s say you go into rural ministry. If you’re not rural, you’re 
probably not gonna connect or it’s gonna be quite a learning curve. But if you’re from a 
rural community and you’re going into a church in a rural community, you’re gonna be 
far better off in terms of understanding their needs, each farmer, probably are. Well, you 
grew up ina farming family so you have an idea of some of the struggles they have. The 
dependence on rain and stuff like that. That’s what I mean by that. 

MW — All right. Well, thank you for your time and for helping with the interview. 


Dr. M. — Well, let’s pray for you Michael. 
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CONGREGATIONAL ANALYSIS TRAINING MANUAL 











Visit with church members in 
various settings or listen to local 
news interviews 





* One on one 

* Counseling sessions 
© Small groups 

* Bible studies 


* Local News 
* Community meetings 





Listening to Stories 








Build Trust and rapport Ask questions and facilitate 


conversations 





* Create welcoming 
enviroment 

* Share purpose of the 
meeting 


* Prepare open-ended 
questions in advance 


* Share a little about yourself 















Listen carefully as parishioners 
share their personal stories. 


* Document 
needs, problems, concerns, 
goals, dreams, religious 
beliefs, and other pertinent 


personal information. 
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Documenting Human Needs 









Familarize self with Maslow's Hierachy of Needs 


* Self-actualization 
° Esteem 

* Love/belongings 
© Safety 
Physiological 


Familarize self with basic human needs 




















Sex 
Comfort 
Purpose 

* Attention 

* Appreciation 
* Discipline 

* God 

* Prayer 

* Sacraments 

* Reconciliation 
* Identity 

* Control 

* Life Balance 

« Empowerment 
Support 


Listen closely for and document needs when conversing 
with, researching, or learning about parishioners. 


Gain Knowledge of Human Needs Through External Resources 


dani laPAomv oleae) i 
with needs through 
reading 


some\eudV=me)amcvelel fe] 

faat=teitme)t-lare)aaaimne) 
observe and current 
lvl ide lasmelaremuaslalels 





Watch television 


Listen to various 
genre of music that 
congregation listens 

Ke) 





* Read Theological Material 


* Publications 
© Books 


* Read Secular Material 


* Newspapers 

* Autobiographies 
* Diaries 

* Magazines 

* Internet Articles 


* Facebook 
* Twitter 
* Instagram 
* Snapchat 
¢ Pintrest 


© News (Local, National, and Internatoinal) 
* Reality TV 

* Sports Commentary 

* Movies 

* New TV Shows 


* Christian 
* Hip Hop 
* Rock 
* Pop 
* Blues/Jaz 
* Country 
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Identifying Stages of Life 


Meet with leaders to discover the age groups that exist within the church 


Familarize yourself with the stages of life 


Utilize external and internal resources to nderstand the potential struggles that exist within each 
Birth - Adolescence J azelcategary 
Adolescence - Adulthood Read external publications that cater to those 
Adulthood - Mature Adulthood age groups 
Mature Adulthood - Death Meet with congregants in each life cycle Complie a list of needs 
Meet with leaders of each age group 






Awareness of Human Relationships 


1. Meet with church leaders to discover the human relationships that exist within the 
church. 

2. Document any known problems that exist within those human relationships. 

3. Research and list any potential problems that could interfere with those 
relationships. 

4. Identify and list what those relationships should look like biblically. 
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